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LEEPING PARTNERSHIP.—An 
it f 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS, producing Becks in suuctant dommak-= 
Address Books, care of Mr. HI. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludes ate Hill, B.C, 


AN experienced WRITER is willing to 


READ AUTHORS’ MSS. Novels, one re Articles, 
Sketches, &c., at moderate rates. Letters only.—C. K., 2,449, Sell’s 
Advertising Offices, London. 


NE, E Ww W ORK in preparation by 


Vv. 70 Te Author of “An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ 
aS MAN: his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, De- 
generation, and Remedies.” 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and prom tly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.c 
rivate room for dictation. Highest references. 


THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Low est Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
__ Price List +115, Fleet Street. London. 




















NYPE-WRITERS— SECOND. HAND 


MACHINES, cqual to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to wait 


purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
me Yosts, H ammonia, _ oh, Bar-locks, itch, &c., 
from £8. MS. Copied with at lowest rates. 





Highest references. Illustrated C: atalegue free.—N. Taytor, Manager, 
Na - oo Type-Writer Exchauge, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 


7 CATALOGUES | 
JoREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promot y x gurplied on moderate terms, 
SS on application. 
DULAT v & CO., 3 37, Sono Square. — 


BAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on spate 
DULAU & CU., 37, Sono Square, Lonpo 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK ‘STREET, EDINBURGH. 
_ CATALOGUES post Sree | on ‘application. 





TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Sopplies all Fornzian Booxs and Periop:cats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. —_ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


’ 

(+ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 7 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exellent spemieies 
Fevourabh by their Branch House in London for Bs n the most 
rourable terms, orders for their own STAN ARD “PUBLIC A- 
cane and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 








THE ACADEMY. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1804. 


AND ART. 


: PRICE, 3d, 
(Re He, stered as @ Newapaper. 








sr. - BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth £150, £75, 
£75, £0, and £20 =m, tenable for one year, will be competed for in 
September, 1894—viz , One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 
£75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of suflicient merit) in 
Physics and Chemistr One Senior Open Scholarship of the value 
of £75 will be award ‘to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Bisteay | and Physiolog: 
Candidates for these Scholar ships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 
One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the mdon University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same time. The 
suLjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 
The Classical subjects are those of the London Unive rsity Matricu- 
lation Examination of J une, 1894. 
The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in_ the 
October succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these 
Scholarships will be held on September 26th, 1894, 
For particulars, application may be made, personally or by petten, to 
the Warpen of the Co.ieae, St. Bartholomew's Hospi 











Wp ELsH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 


TION ACT, 1889, 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 
The County Governing Body are prepared to appoint :— 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Mixed) at MACHYNLLETH, Montgomeryshire, at a = of £160 
per annum. with a Capitation payment of £1 10s, for each scholar. 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDL \TE BC HOOL 
(Boys) at LLANIDLOES, sy Ey at a oe of £160 per 
annum, vm a Capitation payment of £2 for each b« 

A HEA MISTRESS for the COUNTY INTERME DL ATE SCILOOL 
(Girls) = LEANIDLOES. at a salary of £110 per annum, with a Capita- 
ton payment of £1 10s. for each girl, 

The Schools are expected to be shortly opened—Machynlleth witb 
about 30 scholars, and Lianidloes with about 30 boys and 15 girls. 

A Head Master must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom 
or in the British Possessions. A Head Mistress must have taken a 
Degree, or passed such University Examination as would, in case of a 
man, have qualified for a Degree, and also have been trained asa 
Teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, price Sixpence. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by 
thirty copies of Testimonials, must be sent in addressed “ Clerk of the 
County Council, Welshpool,” and marked “ For County Governing 
Body,” not later than 8th September next, and applicants are re- 
quested to state which of the subjects to be taught in the schools they 
can themselves teach. A good p—apatanaees of Welsh is in every case 
indispensable. Geo. D. Harrison 

Cle tk to the c —_— Council, We elshpool. _ 


I JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

The TWELFTII SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Octoner 8th, 1894. 

For information about the Entrance Scholarship and Exhibition 
Examination in September send for the College Prospectus, which gives 
full information in regard to the Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicines, the Departments of Engineering and Mining, and the 
Departments for the Training of Teachers in Elementary and 
SeconJary Schools, apply to 





Ivor James, Registrar. 
_ University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1894. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, 8.W. 

Principal—JOHN C,. L. SPARKES, Esq. 
The ANNUAL SESSION, 1994-95, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocronen 3rd. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. 
The Studies comprise Orname nt and the Figure, with a view to their 
ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include the study of 
Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and 
a of Ornament and of the Figure. 
Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 
This now will be held at the School on October 2nd and 9th, 
at 11.45 a.m, and 6.45 a=. on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays 
at frequent intervals during the Session. 
_ Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Sec RETARY, Department = Science and Art, S.W., or, on_and after 
eer ar 3rd, personally, to the Registrar, at ‘the School, Exhibition 
Roac 








By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Degrees in_ Arts, jience, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
WwW brim = Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practic 
The following Prospectuses may be peas free from the Recistrar ;— 
1. For Regular Day Studen 
2. For Occasional and —- Students. 
- Classes in A o—— 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 
- NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 

The College segegeuate the Faculties of Science and Engineering in 
the University of Durham, and is open to Students of either sex. 

In addition to the De ‘partments of Pure Science, complete Courses 
of Instruction are a ided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Arehi- 
tecture, and «. There are also De — of Literature, 
Classics, History, } iieen Languages, Fine / 

A House of Residence for Women Students is attache «l to the College. 

The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th, 189. 

Full particulars will be found in the College © Sionder, price 1s, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application free. 


iH. FS Stock Dat. rR, 


r | YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 
LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing,.and have ample opportunity for teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year’s residence in 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September 
lars may be obtained by application to the Princ IPAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The Caml oon RSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocrorien ‘srd, at 1 D. m. 


I ONDON SCH 10L of MEDICINE io 
4 WOMEN, 30, Hawxpet Srreet, Brunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPIT: AL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance Schol: ry value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School 


TECHNICAL CLASSES for GENTLE. 


WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and the Care of 
Children. Bos de ora, weekly hoarde’ re, and day-stndents received,- 
Address Miss E. C. Suancanp, 8. Andrew's, Watford, Herts. 


FPINBURGH. - —SUPERIOR BOARD 


offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman's family ; 
large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson & 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


FEDUCATION. —Particulars as to the best 

University or Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obt: sined, free of charge, by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Brevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, 


British 








Seoret ary. 





Full particu- 








MUSE U M. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from SATURDAY, 
Serremper Ist, to WEDNESDAY, Serremper 5th, inclusive. 
E. Maunpe Tnompson, 
neipal Librarian and Secretary 








Pri 
British Muse um, 2ist August, 1804. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISILING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or 52 page Journals at one operation, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiag 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “* Africanism, London. 





CORNBURY PARK, near CHARLBURY, OXON, 


One mile from Charlbury Station on the Oxford and Worcester 
Section, G.W.R. 


Important Sale of the exceedingly Choice and V aluable Contents of 
the above Mansion, included in which will be the Fine and Valuable 
Collection of 120 Massive OIL Ps 17JNTINGS, principally by 
the Old Masters, embracing many specimens of the Flemish, 
French, and Ita‘ian Schools, including examples from Rubens, 
Jordaens, Fyt, Rembrandt, Murillo, Bassano, Guido, Molinaer, 
Cuyp, Panini, Lebrun, Tenirs, Velasquez, Castelii, Wouver- 
mans, Mereveldt, Hackart, De Heem, and many others. 


WN ESSRS. FRANKLIN & JONES are 


< ions from lL. M. WYNNE, Esq. (whose 

pase is ‘expiring, to SELL UCTION, on the Premises, on 
MONDAY, SerrempBen 3rd, 1894, at Five Following Days, the whole 
of his excellent FU RNITURE, &c., a3 above, commencing at 11.30 
euch day. 

She ONEERS beg respectfully to call attention to the 
wink he tad of PICTURES in this Sale, amongst which will 
o found a — of Fyeive ey Painted Works, representing 
= 7 e les,” by Jordaen 

The oe ft will rhe on vow on the Friday and Saturday Previcws to 
the Sale, between the hours of 10 and 4, on presentation of ge 
(price 3d. each), obtainable at the Offices of the UCTIOREERS, ee ot 
near Wallingford, and Frewin Court, Corn Market Street, Oxt ‘ord 
N.B.— he Sale of the Oil Paintings will take place on Friday, 





Medical Student: 





ALOGUES sent on application, 





For 
A Hall of Beskdones for College Students has been establisaed. 





September 7th. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1894. 
I. THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 1X.-XII. 
Il. THE OLD CEMETERY at QUIBERON. 
Ill. POET, PARSON. and PAMPHLETEER. 
IV. THE DESMOND'S WAKE. 
V. LOUISA MARCHIONESS of WATERFORD. 
VI. THE DAFFODILS. 
VII. MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 
VIII. THE COLONEL’S STORY. 
IX. AT SET of SUN. 
X. AN AFTERNOON CALL. 
XI. HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. 
XU. ALEXANDER LORD PITSLIGO. 
XI. CLIFF’S END FARM. 
XIV. “AT PUERI LUDENTES, REX ERIS, AIUNT——.” 


The HISTORY of the HONOUR- 


ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. In- 
cluding also a brief History of the American Branch of 
the Regiment founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel 
G. A. RAIKES, F.8S.A. 2 vols., with Portraits, Coloured 
Tilustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 3is. 6d. each. 
THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK of 
the COMPANY. 

Being the Roil of Members from 16i1 to 1682. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Colonel RAIKES, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER of INCORPORA- 
TION GRANTED by HENRY VIIL., 
also the Royal Warrants, 1632-1889, and the Orders in 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 

Edited by Colonel RAIKES, F.8.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


New Novels Now Ready. 
READY ON MONDA Y NEXT. 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ A Girton Girl,” &c, 
In 1 vol., crown Syo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 
‘An interesting study in psychology.” — Athenaeum. 


READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” &c. In 
2 vols., crown Svo. 

“ A graceful and charming writer. Miss Peard’s touch re- 
mains gentle even when raising a corner of the veil that con- 
ceals the depths of the heart. Her stories have the freshness 
and delicate colouring of the finished pastel.””— Morning Post 

‘*Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her best. 
The scene is laid at Poiesy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid.”’— Daily News, 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 
of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown S8vo. 

“ The author seems to have been under the influence of the 
ancient, sea-forsaken Sussex city which he has chosen for the 
setting of his scenes. He describes lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasure from the 
description, apart altogether from the plot and action of the 
story.” —Duily Chronicle. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR 
LESLIE KEITH, Author of “Lisbeth,” &. In3 — 4 
crown Svo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a re- 
tired Indian oflicer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fertunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 


to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.”’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


A NEW EDITION. In 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 

“** Diana Tempest * is a book to be read. It is more—it is a book to 
be kept and read again, for its characters will not pass into limbo with 
this year's fashions. It will stand in the front ranks of fiction for 
seme time to come."—St. James's Gazette. 


W READY, 


MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &¢. In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, 2s. 
“ Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conversations are sprightly and sharp,” 
Standard. 


Ricaarp Bentiey « Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary tc Her Majesty the Queen. 





ALISON McLEAN’S SUCCESSFUL WORK. 





In crown svo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 88. 6d. 


QUIET STORIES 


FROM AN 


OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN 
By ALISON McLEAN. 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONT BY H. R. STEER. 


**Tt is seldom that so wholesome and refreshing an enjoy- 
ment is afforded to the contemporary novel reader as that 
which may be derived from the perusal of ‘ Quiet Stories.’ ”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ This little book is simply a gem. A few ‘old summer 
pictures of the quiet hills, and human life as quiet at their 
feet,’ make it up; but there isa world of art in the crystal 
clearness and perfect diction with which they are drawn.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


London: Freperick Warne & Co. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 
A GUIDE TO 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
T) THE END OF 1898, 
BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “* The Author’s Manual,” dc, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
Tue Guipe contatns a Comecete History oF THE 
NOVEL, LIVING NOVELISTS. AND NOVELISTS OF 
THE PAST. 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. 


WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 


BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 304 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 8g. 6d. net; y post, 3s.10d. With Portrait. 
“|. . Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 

nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—itis literary and 

appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminater Review. 


Loxvon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 


Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 


“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,”’ says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of r’s activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher during all periods of his career.” 
The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 

Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One SniLirina. 


‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art."’ 


New Pamreutet, Free on Appuication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Now ready, Part I., price 2s. 6d. net. 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


REMBRANDT: 


His Life, his Work, and his Time, 
By EMILE MICHEL, 
Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
With 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Text Illustrations. 
*»” To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, 


“THE NOVEL OF THE TIME.” 


THE MANXMAN: 


By HALL CAINE. 
In 1 vol., price 6s. 

Mr. Epmunp Gosse in the 87. JAMES’S GAZETTE— 
“ The fulness of the texture in this last novel, the brilliancy 
of the successive episodes, the gravity and intensity of the 
sentiment, the art with which the ever-deepening central 
tragedy is relieved by what is pictures que and what is comic— 
all this has only to be seriously considered to be highly 
appreciated. ‘ he Manxman’ is a contribution to literature, 
and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it 
: wilderness of that deciduous trash which our publishers call 

ction.” 

“Q” in the SPEAKER.—“ But this is amazing. If he 
can only keep this up, he will have written one of the finest 
novels—English or foreign—of his time.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ It is the most powerful story that has 
been written in the present generation.” 

STANDARD.—“ A singularly powerful and picturesque 
piece of work, extraordinarily dramatic.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ The Countess Radna,”’ &c. 
In 2 yols., crown Syvo, 12s. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘' Frcm the Five Rivers.” 
In 3 vols. Second Edition. 

TIMES.—* Mrs. Steel has quickly risen to a front 1ank among our 
Anglo-Indian novelists....1t is in the painting of native life that Mrs. 
Steel’s merit distinctively resides. She opens to her readers the 
generally sealed book of the Hindu mind, and she is quick to seize 
upon certain grotesque and not altogether satisfactory results of 
grafting Western civilization and Western vulgarity upon the stately 
thought and manners of the East....Mrs. Steel's books are full of in- 
struction and amusement, and no one who would understand some- 
what more of this transition period of India than what he can learn 
from official optimists should delay to make acquaintance with them 





A NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
ANDREW LEBRUN. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
In 1 vol., crown &vo, 6s. 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, in ornamental paper covers, 22. 6d. net ; uniformly 
bound in cloth, 3s. net. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


THE WINGS of ICARUS. By 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
Previously published. 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


W, Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.—“ The character of the spinster 
is admirably drawn throughout, with a sympathy and insight which 
reveal no small measure of artistic gift. Miss Holdsworth evidently 
has both power and pathos, and if this is, as I understand, her first 


novel, it contains abundant promise of future success. 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND. 


By C. E. RAIMOND. 


Daily Chronicle.—“So vivid indecd is our sympathy with Rosina 
the daughter of George Mandeville, a beautifully-drawn and touching 
figure, that we cannot but wish that the author had found some means 
of letting her live, though her death is doubtless the artistic culmi- 
nation of the tragi-comedy. The closing seen e strongly realised 
and poignantly pathetic. One of the chief merits of the book is its 
easy and thoroughly vitalized style, which rises at one or two points to 
unusual strength and dignity.” 
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LITERATURE. 


Witnesses to the Unseen. By Wilfrid Ward. 
(Macmillans. ) 


(First Notice.) 


Tne main part of a surgical operation does 
not consist in the severance, the ‘solution 
of continuity,” but in the subsequent tying- 
up of blood-vessels and nerves. If the series 
of needed ligatures be imperfect, the opera- 
tion has been badly done, and the conse- 
quent gaps and discharges betray simul- 
taneously the place and nature of what 
should have been a healing constructive 
process. This rule, which holds good of 
physical, is also true of intellectual and 
spiritual dichotomies. In an age like our 
own, when the general condition of most 
thinking men is one of intellectual or 
spiritual disruption—when the ecalpel is 
applied so vigorously to older creeds and 
traditional dogmas, and new conjunctions 
are attempted to be made, no phenomena 
are more frequently met with than defective 
ligatures. The knife has done its work 
well; and so far as the severance is the 
cause of new reorganisation and health, 
nothing could be more satisfactory, only 
that the after results—the seque/ae—are not 
what we hoped to see. So far from healing 
“ by the first intention,” the desired reunion 
consists of an imperfect section, while 
often the severed edges will not even 
meet—at least not continuously. These 
defects in intellectual or spiritual surgery 
are mostiy manifested in the form of 
controversial treatises, wherein the writer 
recounts what he has gone through either 
by his own hand or by that of others, 
gravely assumes that the operation has been 
successful, but so recounts his experiences as 
to betray to the critical eyes of others their 
unsatisfactory result. 

We have a magnificent specimen of these 
imperfect intellectual sections in this book of 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward. It is the best example 
we have recently seen of the arguments 
that might be employed in the Roman- 
Anglican controversy. Given a supposed 
cure in which Protestantism is alleged, like 
a diseased limb, to be severed from a healthy 
body, leaving an assumed tendency and 
claim to a complete Romanist cure, it is 
required to institute a critical investigation 
into the operation in order to determino 
whether the closure is really so entire as it 
claims to be, or whether the connected 
edges do not reveal moral gaps and puckers 
proving that their reunion is of a very 
Imperfect kind. 

The book consists of a number of essays 
all of which lead up to and imply the most 





entitled, ‘‘ The Wish to Believe.” In form 
this is not so much an essay asa _philo- 
sophical dialogue conducted by several 
friends, the onus ratiocinandi (I must not 
say proband’) of which is chiefly borne by 
Walton and Darlington, who might be 
respectively characterised as (1) a recent 
convert to Romaniem, and (2) an able and 
philosophical agnostic with the negative 
constituents of his non-creed unduly 
developed. Obviously the men are types, 
or ‘ Wardian Ideals,” of the two most 
progressive thought energies of our day— 
rival champions in the great struggle of 
the intellectual and spiritual Armageddon 
which is being quietly fought out not only 
in England, but in every other part of 
aggressively enlightened Christendom. 
Darlington’s position is described in terms 
which I must claim space to quote : 

“When an undergraduate at Muriel College, 
Oxford he had constantly heard those 
around him speak of the absurdity of expecting 
certainty on questions connected with another 
world, when all the arguments producible in 
favour of religious belief had by many of the 
very greatest minds been long since weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. . . . Who 
am I, thought he, that I should pretend to 
be positive as to the conclusiveness of argu- 
ments which Hume and Gibbon, Huxley and 
Spencer have felt to be inconclusive ? Questions 
as to the immortality of the soul, the Divine 
origin of Christianity, and the like, should, he 
thought, be left alone by a sensible, rational 
man; the controversies in their regard might 
indeed have an historical interest, but no more. 
Dispassionate judges held them to be incapable 
of solution, and the idea of certainty in their 
regard had only arisen from the passionate 
craving, which exists in some minds, to have 
definite knowledge and grounds for hope as to 
the future, which in days when emotion was 
strong, and reason not very circumspect, led 
many to catch at any theory, however insuf- 
ficiently proved, that professed to satisfy their 
desire. Some great intellects of mystical and 
ideal tendencies were led by this same desire to 
create systems of belief which should answer to 
the need of their own hearts, and should at the 
same time serve as a sanction for their moral 
code. To aid them in their endeavour, they 
had invoked these myths and traditions of the 
past which, in a more or less confused way, 
express the anticipations, hopes, and fears of 
nations in the course of their history, and the 
speculations of the popular mind; and out of 
these raw materials of emotion, desire, and 
tradition, supported by a certain measure of 
plausible argument a priori, they constructed 
their several religious theories” (pp. 157-158). 

I have quoted the passage somewhat at 
length—not that its context is wholly ex- 
hausted—because I regard it as one of the 
crucial passages of the book. Darlington 
is the chosen agnostic of our time—the 
typical thinker who represents its most 
characteristic ‘‘ Unfaith’’— the polemical 
nine-pin set up in order to attest by its 
speeches and utter overthrow the skill of 
Mr. Ward at theological skittles. But 
with all due deference to the author’s 
metaphysical acumen, he lacks the faculty 
of philosophical discrimination. To take 
an example, which indeed constitutes the 
apatoy Weddos Of his book, he fails to per- 
ceive the profound difference between dog- 
matic negation and skeptical suspense— 
between absolute denial, and enquiring or 





interesting of all: viz., the last which is 


| perhaps merely tentative doubt. 


He shares 








the mischievous perversion of rudimentary 
philosophy so common in our time which 
orthodox theologians utilise in one direction, 
and unscrupulous agnostics in another, by 
means of which skepticism is confounded 
with negation, and the position of a negative 
dogmatist is assumed to differ fundamentally 
from that of a theological or scientific in- 
failiblist. But this is by no means the 
only example of a want of philosophical 
discrimination which greatly undermines his 
reasoning. To take one more illustration 
from many similar ones. He tells us, « propos 
of the phrase that “the idea of religious 
certainty was utterly incompatible with 
exact thought,” that the phrase ‘‘ magni- 
ficently condemns as unworthy of notice 
many arguments which require for their 
reputation considerably greater power of 
exact thought than is possessed by hira who 
disdainfully discusses them.” The remark 
is just and well timed, but there is a finer 
discrimination which Mr. Ward has neg- 
lected, and that is the meaning of ‘“‘ exact” 
when applied to thought. Too often, as 
here by Mr. Ward, “‘ exact”’ implies what is 
demonstrable objectively, as ¢.g. 2 + 2—=4, 
or ‘two parallel lines cannot enclose a 
space.” But, taking it as an attribute of 
thought, its connotation is largely indi- 
vidualistic. Thus, it means vivacious, con- 
sistent, homogeneous, sincere, absolutely 
truthful subjectively. To take an example : 
“The belief in an infallible church is an 
imperative necessity for a Christian.” Here, 
no doubt, the thought is ‘‘ exact” to the 
intellect of a Cardinal Newman or Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, but it is not exact in 
the sense of being an unusual proposi- 
tion demonstrable objectively. Examples 
of a similar verbal haziness or want of 
perspicuity meet us throughout the book. 
Oftentimes they seem the outcome and un- 
conscious indication of a mental haze to 
which thinkers who compel the Pegasus of 
metaphysics to do the drudgery of Romanist 
proselytism seem especially liable; but 
they are often examples of verbal juggling 
consciously employed ad majorem gloriam 
Dei by unscrupulous advocates in the same 
holy cause. 

The result of Mr. Ward’s ratiocination 
may be described as creating and inducing 
on the emotional side of Christian thought 
which Newman’s Grammar of Ascent tried 
to effect on its intellectual side: in other 
words, it tries to establish by such senti- 
mental pleas as “the wish to believe” a 
condition of thought which makes the tran- 
sition of a thoughtful pietistic Protestant, 
from his standpoint of intellectual and 
religious independence to that of some 
authoritative faith such as Romanism, not 
insuperably difficult. Readers who would 
see how the controversy is brought to a 
final issue may refer, if they will, to some 
of the pages towards the end, when Walton 
(probably Mr. Wilfrid Ward himself) is 
awarded an approximate victory over his 
rationalistic and semi-pietistic foe Mr. 
Darlington. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that Walton is a champion easily 
overthrown. Like his father before him, 


only grant Mr. Ward a few premises so 
specious and plausible, so sincere and 
innocent, so pietistic and spiritual, that a 
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thoughtful Christian knows not how to 
dare to refuse them, and one is inveigled 
so unexpectedly and completely that his 
deliverance seems only possible at the cost 
of his consistency. Happily most men 
possess a kind of Categorical Imperative 
which is capable of determining an issue— 
supposing the Reason should not be equal 
to the task—in the teeth of all oppos- 
ing reasons and probabilities. Especially 
is this the case with the Unseen regarded 
as a condition of existence (1) of a future 
world, (2) of Deity, (3) of some state of 
retribution. 

Under these circumstances it seems a 
pity that Mr. Wilfrid Ward did not recast 
his essays, all of which had with one 
exception been already published, so far as 
to give a clearer answer to the question: 
What are the witnesses to the Unseen ? 
Such an answer would necessarily have 
involved in its discussion the further issue : 
What is the value of the evidence in 
itself, in relation to the particular 
witness, and in the testimony proferred by 
him. The whole case might in this 
Way assume—of course in an immeasur- 
ably improved form—some such external 
aspect and title as that of Sherlock’s Zria/ 
of the Witnesses. We might well consider 
it as a celebrated cause which has repeatedly 
been brought forward to the scrutiny and 
verdict of thoughtful theologians. We 
might further describe Mr. Ward as a 
jealous advocate for the Unseen, and his 
book as representing in a typical form the 
latest rehearing of the trial. Mr. Ward 
holds a brief which has been transmitted to 
him by the philosophical theologians who 
have on previous occasions been engaged in 
the case, and especially by his celebrated 
father. That he has adduced wholly new 
witnesses on behalf of his client, we should 
hardly be justified in saying. New evidence, 
in a cause which has for so many centuries 
been before the intellect and spiritual dis- 
crimination of reasoning humanity, we could 
not expect. Nor can we say that he has 
manipulated the evidence, recently put 
forth by his father and his colleagues of the 
Ideal School, in so novel a manner as to 
have imparted to it corroborated strength. 
The causé—with all its engrossing interest 
for humanity—remains somewhat like com- 
paring issues infinitely great with such as 
are infinitesimally small and jejune—such 
long-enduring pleadings as Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce or Peebles against Plainstanes, or 
any similar puzzlement of the legal intellect. 
The cause is not now more important than 
heretofore. The witnesses are not different, 
their number is not greater. The individual 
value of specific testimonies, the cumulative 
amount of the whole, is not more than it 
was wont to be. Revelation, Duty, Con- 
science, the witness of each and all, collec- 
tively and separately, of the various spiritual 
forces by which civilised and Christianised 
humanity is environed on every side: all 
these Categorical Imperatives testify as 
they were want. The admitted progress of 
philosophical speculation and _ scientific 
inquiry is not more overpowering than it 
used to be. Nor, on the. whole, is it less. 
Of the alternatives I incline hesitatingly to 
the theory that, as the world grows older, 











the scope of general knowledge more ex- 
tended, and the ingenuousness of scientific 
men becomes greater and more explicit, the 
aggregate incidence or stress of testimony 
on behalf of the Unseen is more clearly 
seen and more candidly acknowledged. We 
have now little or nothing of that wholly 
negative dogma which asserts virtually that, 
because the evidence is invisible, it cannot 
exist. Such an unphilosophical extension 
of the individual man as the measure of all 
things—to quote the early Greek thinkers 
—is forbidden by our most enlightened 
thought. The mystery in which all seen 
things are involved is now recognised philo- 
sophically as involving all unseen things as 
well. The scientist, if he be wise, no longer 
initiates his scheme of thought by running 
a tilt against the clause of the Nicene 
Creed which unifies in a common conspectus 
all sensible and conceivable creations—“ all 
things Visible and Invisible.” At last he 
recognises the supreme distinction between 
dogmatic negation and true skepticism— 
namely, the position of doubting inquiry 
and the recognition, pace Mr. Ward, of 
probability as a sufficient basis of scientific 
and philosophical belief in all purely specu- 
lative subjects. 
Joun OWEN. 








The Manazman, By Hall Caine. (Heine- 


mann. ) 


Tue author of Zhe Deemster and The Scape- 
goat has for some time occupied a distinct 
position among our leading novelists. From 
the moment when Mr. Hall Caine entered 
the lists of fiction with the Shadow of a Crime, 
it became clear that he was a writer of bold 
conception and artistic power. He has now 
produced a work of rare merit and striking 
originality: a work which is all the more 
remarkable because, in regard to certain 
fundamentals, it marks a new departure in 
its author’s aims. It marks the change 
from the ideal to the real, from that method 
of treatment which assumes for its main 
point of view life’s possibilities to that 
which chiefly concerns itself with life’s 
actualities. In The Deemster we had a 
stirring tale of the “Little Nation” in 
historic setting: a story of the “ Purple 
Island” of former days as viewed through 
a glorified vista of legend and romance. 
With Zhe Manxman it is different. The 
scene is once again laid in the Isle of Man ; 
but it is the Man of our own time, with its 
crowds of trippers, its promenades, its bands 
and dancing saloons. Not that these things 
trouble us greatly, or that they add much 
to the realism of the narrative. That 
realism is deeper than any mere externals : 
it lies in the motives and actions of the 
persons concerned. Of these the central 
figures are three in number — Philip 
Christian, his bastard cousin Pete Quilliam, 
and Kate Cregeen. The plot is perhaps 
the simplest in its character, and yet the 
broadest in its possibilities, that Mr. Hall 
Caine has doviesd. Philip and Pete, devoted 
friends from boyhood, both love Kate, who 
is the daughter of Caesar Cregeen, a miller, 
innkeeper, and Methodist preacher. Pete 
is a rough, manly, ignorant islander, who, 
repelled by Caesar’s reproaches of his 








overty, off to Kimberley, to ‘‘ make 
his fora,” and so prove himself worthy 
of the girl’s hand. On his departure she 
is left by Pete in the ianship of 
Philip : 
‘* It is a familiar duty in the Isle of Man, and 
he who discharges it is known by a familiar 
name. They call him the Dooiney Molla— 
literally, the ‘man-praiser’; end his primary 
function is that of an informal, unmercenary, 
purely friendly and philanthropic match-maker, 
introduced by the young man to persuade the 
parents of the young woman that he is a 
splendid fellow, with substantial possessions or 
magnificent prospects, and entirely fit to marry 
her. But he has a secondary function, less 
frequent, though scarcely less familiar; and it 
is that of lover by proxy, or intended husband 
by deputy, with duties of moral guardianship 
over the girl while the man himself is ‘ off at 
the herrings,’ or away ‘at the mackerel,’ or 
abroad on wider voyages.” 

Philip belongs to a higher social station 
than Kate or Pete. His character is more 
refined, and his prospects are more am- 
bitious than those of his rough-spun cousin. 
His conscientious attempts to discharge the 
duties of guardianship over Kate to which 
he is pledged only make him the more 
aware of his own affection for her; and, as 
for the girl herself, she discovers that the 
fancy she had indulged for Pete — 
flickers away before a deep and lasting 
passion for Philip. A report comes from 
Kimberley that Pete is dead. Apparently 


| nothing now stands between Philip and 


Kate except the worldly ambitions of the 
former, who by this time is rising rapidly 
in his profession of a Manx advocate. Love 
conquers, and the two become finally 
pledged. The scene of culmination, where 
the lovers take their first fatal draught of 
the ‘“ wine of life,” is a striking piece of 
writing : bold, free, and unconventional, 
but true as life itself. No more pregnant 
utterance in relation to the complicated 
tragedy of sex has ever been delivered than 
the reflection with which this fateful 
chapter closes : 

‘* When a good woman falls from honour, is it 
merely that she is a victim of momentary in- 
toxication, of stress of passion, of the fever of 
instinct? No. It is mainly that she is a slave 
of the sweetest, tenderest, most spiritual and 
pathetic of all human fallacies—the fallacy that 
by giving herself to the man she loves she 
attaches him to herself for ever. This is the 
real betrayer of nearly all good women that are 
betrayed. It lies at the root of tens of 
thousands of the cases that make up the merci- 
less story of man’s sin and woman’s weakness. 
Alas! it is only the woman who clings the 
closer. The impulse of the man is to draw 
apart. He must conquer it, or she is lost. 
Such is the old cruel difference and inequality 
of man and woman as nature made them—the 
old trick, the old tragedy.” 

The report of Pete’s death proves to have 
been false; and he returns, a rich man, to 
claim Kate for his wife. Philip is still 
climbing the ladder meanwhile, and finds 
that the social gulf between Kate and him- 
self grows wider and wider. Then comes 
the crux of the whole story. Shall he 
renounce the world, or shall ho yield to 
ambition and trample conscience underfoot * 
A last passionate but fruitless appeal is 
made by Kate, and very subtle is the in- 
sight by which the final weapon she thought 
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to conquer with is made to prove her bane. 
The die is now cast; Kate thinks to redeem 
her forfeited honour by the marriage into 
which circumstances force her with the un- 
suspecting Pete. But that is only another 
false step: the child which is born is not 
her husband’s ; it is her lover’s. Hence the 
tragedy of two lives becomes also the tragedy 
of a third, and complications ensue which 
result in the most engrossing developments. 
Philip becomes Deemster; he is on a fair 
way to be made Governor of the island ; 
his career is a brilliant success. Regarded 
by his countrymen as the first Manxman of 
his time ; loved and trusted beyond measure 
by the friend he has wronged most deeply, 
he knows himself for a whited sepulchre : 
he has gained the world and lost his own 
soul, Step by step he is led into deeper self- 
deception and self-abasement. Bitter, in- 
deed, has proved the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge for both himself and Kate, who 
shares his sufferings with her own until the 
climax is attained and the work of self- 
redemption accomplished. What that climax 
consists in must be left to the reader, with 
the confident assurance that, when he has 
once taken up the book, he will be loth to 
lay it down until he has reached the close 
of one of the most enthralling novels of our 
time. 

The relations between Philip and Pete 
throughout the tragic evolution of the story 
are depicted with a masterly hand. The 
trials of the latter are borne with the 
noblest devotion and disregard of self. 
Nothing could be more touching than his 
pathetically fatuous attempts, after his 
wife’s flight, to ‘keep her name sweet” 
before all. And it is further proof of the 
author’s constructive skill that, while feel- 
ing most deeply for Pete, our sympathies 
are none the less keenly evoked for Philip, 
whose friendship with the former is sus- 
tained to the end. Kate is undoubtedly 
Mr. Hall Caine’s strongest heroine, the 
most complex, lifelike, and fascinating 
woman he has given us. It would be diffi- 
cult to say in what precise degree she may be 
held to have relation with that perennial 
question of sexual ethics which, in its 
modern aspect, is the literary craze of the 
hour. But she certainly serves to show 
that that question is not quite the one-sided 
affair which many of its exponents would 
have us believe. It is a stroke of truthful 
interpretation by which, with all her essen- 
tial purity, she is made to: bear her full 
share of responsibility for that fatal fall 
which provides the motif of the book. 

It is plain that Mr. Hall Caine’s con- 
ception of the novelist’s vocation is a serious 
and lofty one. He is no mere purveyor of 
literary confections. The world which he 
discovers to us is no gaudy variety show, with 
puppets dressed up for the passing amuse- 
ment of an idle crowd; it is a world of 
hard problems, in solving which poor 
mortals often beat their heads against the 
bars of fate and necessity. But it is also a 
world of rippling sunshine, of song-birds, of 
dancing seas and purple hills. No writer 
has a finer appreciation for the beneficencies 
of Nature, or a keener perception for its 
transient moods of weird gloom. Hence 
his pages are studded with charming 





vignettes of natural scenery. Then, too, 
not only have we searching illumination of 
the nooks and crannies of humanity, delicate 
exposures of life’s ‘‘little ironies” and 
sarcasms; but we have also abundant 
episodes of blithesome humour, of native 
wit and racy repartee, which serve at once 
to vivify character and to enliven the tragic 
force of the narrative. 

With some readers the question may 
conceivably arise, whether the author has 
not somewhat overstrained the claims of 
gee justice in the long-drawn punishment 

e metes out to his suffering heroes and 
heroine. Is there not here a lack of artistic 
restraint? Is it true that one lapse from 
virtue may entail such dread consequences ? 
Do the scorpions of fate lash their victims 
with such absolutely relentless severity ? 
For my part, the answer must be in the 
author’s favour. I acknowledge that the 
reader’s feelings are strained to a high 
degree. But a writer who would be true to 
his mission must be true to life, he must 
deal with human nature as he finds it. In 
this aspect of Zhe Manxman there is, doubt- 
less, much that will repel those who regard 
the domain of fiction as confined to an 
apotheosis of the commonplace. But the 
novelist who “lays up his account with 
Nature” must go deeper than this, and in 
the projection of an ethical treatment of the 
problems of existence his methods must be 
seen to be justified by the results produced. 
Certain conditions being given, certain con- 
sequences must follow. In Zhe Manxman 
the consequences seem to me no more than 
the adequate results of their antecedent con- 
ditions ; and, tried by this test, the suffering 
depicted is simply an expansion of the old 
and universal truth, ‘‘ Be sure thy sins will 
find thee out.” 

The characterisation of the book as a 
whole is unusually effective. Aunty Nan 
is a beautiful figure; Nancy and Grannie 
are as fine in their way; Caesar Cregeen, 
the self-secking Methodist fanatic, is a 
distinct creation, though one is impelled to 
hope that he may hardly be regarded as 
the representative type of a Manx reli- 
gionist. The local colouring is excellent. 
Present-day life in the ‘little island” is 
portrayed with vigour, knowledge, and 
faithfulness. The Manx laws, dialect, folk- 
lore, customs, superstitions, and racial pecu- 
liarities; the struggles and grievances of 
the fishermen ; the social caste and exclusivo- 
ness of insular officialdom—all are vividly 
mirrored with sympathetic skill. No less 
noticeable is the style of the work—pure, 
strong, and rich; many of the scenes are 
examples of really splendid writing. The 
Manxman is indubitably the finest book that 
Mr. Hall Caine has yet produced. It is 
a noble contribution to the enrichment of 
English fiction and the advancement of its 
author’s fame. 

HrraM TAtrersatt. 








Things 1 have Seen and People 1 have Known. 
By George Augustus Sala. In 2 vols. 
(Cassells. ) 


Mr. Sara is in the happy position of one 
whose recollections and experiences can 
hardly fail to arouse keen interest. He has 





had a long and varied career as a journalist, 
and for many years has occupied a place in 
the first rank of a profession to which the 
great bulk of the literary power of our time 
has been devoted. Few can doubt that his 
writings in the Daily Telegraph, whether as 
leading articles or descriptive letters, have 
been at least an important factor in the 
success of that paper. It may prevent some 
misapprehension if we state that the present 
volumes are not to be taken for the 
autobiography which he hus promised to 
give us, and which, we are pleased to 
learn, is likely to appear before another 
twelvemonth has elapsed. In his own 
words, they are only a collection of essays 
and sketches on the manners of his time, 
and reminiscences of the many different 
sorts of persons he has met. Now and then 
it has been inevitable that he should talk 
about himself; but he has “ done his best 
to present his own individuality only in the 
form of a peg on which objects of real 
interest might be suspended.” His real 
life-history, he adds, is reserved for the 
autobiography already mentioned. 

Perhaps no author of such a work as that 
under notice has ever suffered more from 
an over abundance of material. ‘To show 
this, we have only to quote the following 
glance backwards that he takes in his 
preface : 

‘It is something to be able to tell the present 
generation that I have seen Louis Philippe 
while he was still King of the French; that I 
have seen Soult, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine ; 
that I have witnessed three revolutions in the 
French capital ; that I followed Garibaldi in 
his campaign in the Tyrol; that I have heard 
Daniel O’Connell deliver a speech at the London 
Tavern ; that I knew Lord Palmerston ; that I 
knew the first Lord Brougham; that I was in 
the Franco-Mexican War and at the storming 
of Puebla; that I spent thirteen months in 
America when she was iv the midst cf war; 
that I was personally acquainted with Abraham 
Lincoln, with Seward, with Staunton, with 
Charles Sumner, with Bancroft (the historian), 
with Longfellow and with Bayard Taylor, 
with Grant and with MacClellan, with Horace 
Greely, Raphael Semmes, and Jefferson Davis. 
I have conversed at Algiers with the Emperor 
Napoleon III.; I have been patted on the 
head by the great Duke of Wellington; I lived 
in Cuba when there were negro slaves there, 
and in Russia when there were willions of 
white serfs in the dominions of the Tsar. I can 
remember to have seen the Tsar Nicholas him- 
self at Ascot races; I attended the funeral of 
the assassinated Alexander II. and the corona- 
tion of Alexander III. ; I wasin Constantinople 
when the first Turkish Constitution was pro- 
claimed from the steps of the Old Seraglio, and 
I can hear now the unanimous shouts of 
‘Amin’ from the Moslem troops present. 
From the organ loft of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, I have witnessed the funerals of the 
Duchess of Kent, of the Prince Consort, of the 
King of Hanover, and of the Duke of Clarence. 
From the same coign of vantage I have watched 
the nuptials of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, of the Duke of 
Connaught, and of the Duke of Albany. 1 saw 
the coronation procession of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and I was in Westminster Abbey at 
the royal Jubilee service, and in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at the thanksgiving service for the 
recovery from sickness of the Prince of 
Wales; and I beheld the second funeral of 
Napoleon the Great. I have seen twelve 
murderers hanged, including Rush and the 
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Mannings. I have eaten the turtle of twenty- 
five Lord Mayors; and I was at the farewell 
banquet given to Charles Dickens prior to 
his second visit to America. Dickens and 
Thackeray were the friends of my youth, my 
editors in my maturity. I have been round the 
world, and seen things and people in California 
and the Sandwich Islands, in Australia and 
New Zealand, in India and Ceylon. I have 
seen Macready, Charles Kean, Tyrone Power, 
the elder Farren, Charles Mathews, Mme. Ves- 
tris, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nesbitt, Rachel, Déjazet, 
Frédéric Lamaitre act. I have heard Pasta, 
Malibran, Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, 
Lablache sing; and have seen Taglioni, Fanny 
Ellsler, Cerrito, and Duvernay dance. I have 
watched for more than half a century the trans- 
formation of the British metropolis, and the 
wonderful changes which have come over the 
manners of the English people.” 


It would be strange indeed if a clever writer 
with a record like this could not give us a 
delightful collection of reminiscences. 

Mr. Sala has made a good use of his 
opportunity. His style is marked by much 
of its old graphic force, and the attractive- 
ness of his matter has not been discounted to 
any large extent by his familiar ‘‘ Echoes of 
the Week.” Not a few readers will turn at 
the outset to his impressions of Thackeray 
and Dickens, with whom, it will have been 
seen, he was intimately acquainted. Of the 
former he writes : 


‘From the bottom of my heart I contend that 
he was not a cynic. I mean that he entertained 
no morose nor contemptuous views and tenets 
touching human nature. The real cynic has 
the qualities of the surly dog: he snarls, he is 
captious, he is surly, currish, ill-conditioned. 
Bishop Berkeley speaks of ‘cynical content in 
dirt and beggary.’ Thackeray, on the contrary, 
loved light and culture and luxury. I have 
heard him say that he liked to go to his bed- 
chamber at night with a wax taper and a silver 
candlestick. That was merely a frank way of 
saying that he preferred the elegancies of life 
to squalor and ugliness. He has been unjustly 
termed a cynic, because he could not help being 
a satirist; but although he was a master of 
irony, and on occasion could use the scalpel with 
effect as terrible as ever it had been used by 
Juvenal, by Dryden, or by Pope, I never heard 
him say one unkindly thing of human weakness 
or frailty or misfortune. Like Fontenelle, he 
might have averred on his death-bed that he 
had never uttered the slightest word against 
the smallest virtue.” 


One essential difference between Thackeray 
and Dickens is thus noted : 


‘The author of Vanity Fuir was a master of 
anecdote, persi/lage, and repartee; he was a 
varied and fluent linguist ; he was a lover and 
practitioner of art; he was saturated with 
seventeenth and eighteenth century literature, 
both French and English; and he could hold 
his own with such masters of conversation as 
Abraham Hayward and Richard Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), and with such a 
formidable epigrammatist and wit as Douglas 
Jerrold. Dickens, on the other hand, seldom 
talked at length on literature, either of the 
present or the past. He very rarely said any- 
thing about art; and for whatis usually termed 
‘high art’ I think that he had that profound 
contempt which is generally the outcome of lack 
of learning. Indeed, when I first visited Venice, 
and wrote for him an article called “‘ A Poodle 
at the Prow”—my text being a gondola on 
the Grand Canal and the gondolier’s dog—he 
expressed himself as especially pleased with 
wy production, on the ground that it contained 
‘uo cant about art.’ What he liked to talk 
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about was the latest new piece at the theatres, 
the latest exciting trial or police case, the 
latest social craze or social swindle, and espe- 
cially the latest murder and the newest thing 
in ghosts. He delighted in telling short droll 
stories, and occasionally indulging in comic 
similes and drawing waggish parallels. . . . His 
conversation, I am bound to say, once for all, 
did not rise above the amusing commonplaces 
of a very shrewd, clever man of the world, with 
the heartiest of hatred for shams and humbugs.”’ 


Dickens, like his friend Delane, was ardently 
attached to the principle of impersonality in 
periodical literature. If the young men 
whom he gathered round him to write for 
Household Words—Blanchard Jerrold, Sala, 
Sydney Blanchard, Moy Thomas, Walter 
Thornbury, John Hollingshead, James Payn, 
and the rest—were accused of being imita- 
tors of his style, it was partly because, their 
names not being printed, he interpolated 
characteristic touches of his own in their 
articles. Mr. Sala, as may be supposed, is 
by no means in favour of such secrecy : 


‘Tt had two evil consequences to us, ‘the 
young men.’ In the first piace, when an attrac- 
tive article appeared in J/ousehold Words, which 
might have been the work either of one of my 
colleagues or of myself, people used to say that 
‘ Dickens was at his best that week,’ whereas 
in many cases in that particular number he had 
not written a single line except the weekly 
instalment of the ‘Child’s History.’ .. . 
I can say, for one, that I materially suffered 
from this systematic suppression of my name, 
for about 1853 or 1854 I purchased at M. Dentu’s 
bookstall, in the Palais Royal, Paris, a work in 
French purporting to be the ‘ Nouveaux Contes 
de Charles Dickens,’ translated by M. Amédée 
Pichot, and among the ten or twelve stories in 
this collection I recognised translations of my 
own ‘ Key of the Street,’ and, I think, of another 
article of my writing. Now this, judged by 
the present standard of literary ethics, was 
decidedly unfair to the rising authors who 
served their Chief with so much enthusiastic 
loyalty. In the next place, by the strict pre- 
servation of the anonymous, Dickens un- 
wittingly retarded, not only the literary, but 
also the commercial prospects of his staff. I did 
not repine: still now, in my old age, I 
cannot be blind to the fact that I began to 
work with Dickens in 1851, and that when I 
temporarily severed my connexion with him, 
about seven years afterwards, I was wholly 
and entirely unknown to the general public.” 


Not that the illustrious novelist wished to 
have any credit except that which rightly 
belonged to him : 


“TI do not think that Dickens, who was one of 
the kindliest, the justest, and the most generous 
of mankind, had the remotest notion that he 
was putting a bushel over the lights of his staff, 
that he was keeping them in that obscurity 
which inevitably meant indigence, while he 
was attaining, and properly attaining, every 
year greater fame and greater fortune. It was 
a mistake on his part; but it was one that was 
shared by very many of the conductors of 
magazines and periodicals of his time. Only 
very few of those magazines and periodicals 
were of the literary calibre of Household 
Words.” 

Considerations of space prevent me from 
giving more than a brief indication of the 
scope of Mr. Sala’s work. Besides the 
recollections of Thackeray and Dickens, he 
speaks, among other things, of Paris fifty 
years ago, the removal of the remains 
of Napoleon I. to the Invalides, the early 
days of the English railway, the American 








Civil War, experiences in a Mexican som- 
brero, London life in the past, taverns that 
have vanished, and old pantomimes, operas, 
songs, and pictures. On all these saldetie 
he may be heard with equal profit and 
pleasure. 

Freperick Hawkins. 








History of the English Landed Interest: its 
Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. Vol. II. 
Modern Period. By Russell M. Garnier. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


In the present volume Mr. Garnier continues 
his earlier work on the same subject, and 
traces the agrarian history of thevighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

There was certainly much room for a 
book of this nature. Though of course 
many of the topics here dealt with have 
been often treated of by different writers in 
various connexions, yet the field as a whole 
has hardly been occupied before, and our 
author has certainly many qualifications for 
the task he has set before himself. 

As we gather from an incidental allusion, 
he has himself been a land agent, and his 
knowledge of the practical and technical 
details of his subject is amply evidenced in 
the pages before us. At the same time, he 
cannot be said to be entirely free from 
prejudice. He writes throughout in the 
tone of a decided partisan of the landed 
aristocracy of England, and has but little 
liking for those who have sought to curtail 
their powers and privileges, The words 
which he applies to the late Prof. Rogers 
are equally applicable to himself, if for 
“labourer” in the following passage we 
substitute ‘ landlord” :—‘‘ The learned 
historian holds a brief for the labourer, and 
cross-examines with all the severity of a 
special pleader any witness hostile to his 
cause.” 

There is a kind of melancholy ring in the 
chapter in which Mr. Garnier describes 
‘The descent of the landlords from political 
supremacy.’ ‘“‘ Where,” he mournfully asks, 
‘shall we look for a substitute of that 
aristocracy of the soil, which it is part and 
parcel of the Englishman’s idiosyncrasy to 
venerate ?” 

In spite of this ‘‘ idiosyncrasy,” however, 
it sppears that things are in a bad way 
with the landed proprietors : 


‘** No one can foretell how long the hereditary 
right of the peer to legislate, which owes its 
origin to the ancient claim of the tenant in 
capite to a seat in the cwria regis, will be suffered 
to continue. The political supremacy of the 
landlord was wrested from him by the Reform 
Bills. Most of his powers over the peasant 
went early in this century. . . . Now his 
judicial powers are menaced with extinction. ... 
Are we soon then to witness his final extinction; 
an inevitable occurrence, if only our legislators 
proceed much further with their present 
policy ? ” 

There is here, it may be noted, the old 
confusion between the curia regis and the 
magnum concilium, which a more careful 
reading of Bishop Stubbs would have 
enabled the author to avoid. The curia was 
a judicial body, and never comprised more 
than a small number of royal officials. It 
was the concilium, the representative of the 
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ancient Witenagemot, which every tenant 
in chief had a theoretical right to attend. 

The following assertion, too, seems toimply 
a very questionable theory as to the origin 
of property in land. ‘Surely the rights of 
property are an institution which antedates 
that of society, and for the defence of 
which society was created.” This appears 
to indicate an imperfect acquaintance with 
the researches of Sir Henry Maine and 
others of the same school, which have made 
it evident that individual ownership was a 
comparatively late development out of the 
earlier system of tribal holding. Though 
he avows himself a free-trader, Mr. Garnier 
has a kind of hankering after protection, 
and looks back with a certain regret upon 
the Corn Laws. 


“It is even yet too soon to pronounce a decided 
opinion whether the requirements of the com- 
munity as a whole demand this entire and 
permanent sacrifice of the English landlord in 
favour of the foreign agriculturist. We cannot 
tell what might not have occurred had even 
slight duties on imported grain been in force 
when, for example, the Trafalgar Square 
meetings of the unemployed were taking place, 
or now that the excess of the labour supply 
over the demand is prompting men to advocate 
the diminution by the state of their working 
hours.” 


Certainly we cannot tell exactly what might 
have happened in these cases; but one 
thing we may be sure of, that dearness of 
provisions could only aggravate and not 
mitigate the social evils of our time. Per- 
haps it is doing the author an injustice to 


above quotation is hardly consistent with 
the last. 

Apart, however, from matters of con- 
troversy, there is much that is valuable and 
interesting in this volume. In a chapter 
entitled ‘‘Amateur Farming” we have 
graphic sketches of several distinguished 
theoretical and practical agriculturists of 
the last century. Especially may be 
mentioned an excellent estimate of the 
merits and defects of the character and 
writings of Arthur Young. There is also 
an interesting account of the agricultural 
side of George IIL., or “ Farmer George,” 
for whom the writer has clearly a sneaking 
kindness. 


“ Let, then, all who are interested in agriculture 
forget the poor old king’s stubborn prosecution 
of the American War, and other political 
blunders, for the sake of those benefits he 
undoubtedly conferred by the force of his 
example upon farmers. We, for our part, 
would fain obliterate from our thoughts the 
sad significance of the padded room at Kew, 
and remember only the red face beaming with 
suppressed merriment over the Windsor uniform 
as, like Alfred of old, its owner turned the 
piece of roasting meat in the cottage kitchen. 
We prefer to dwell on his attempts to get rid 
of triticum repens from the farm, rather than 
~ — efforts to weed the high seas of the 
rench.” 


In a chapter on “ Minerals and Mines” 
the author has brought to light some 
Interesting facts in the department of 
mining antiquities. It appears that the 
claim to exact tithe on minerals had its 
origin in a curious popular superstition. 








‘‘The people ignorantly imagined that the ore 
was a living organism ; and the clergy probably 
shared this superstition, for we decline to 
accuse them of dishonestly trading onit. At 
any rate, they extracted therefrom no little 
profit to their own pockets. Tithe was only 
legal on such products of the earth as renewed 
themselves annually, and this definition was 
considered by the clergy to include the lead 
ore in the vein—a delusion which remained 
universal up to a very late date.” 


R. Seymour Lone. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Hunted Life. By J. Fogerty. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson. ) 
A Bankrupt Heart. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 
The Boss of Taroomba. By Ernest William 
Hornung. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 
Doctor Quodlibet. By the Author of “ John 
Orlebar.” (The Leadenhall Press ) 


Shallows. By Myra Swan. In 2 vols, 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Daughter of To-day. 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By G. E. Hodgson. (Fisher 


By Mrs. Edward 
In 2 
vols. 
Vignettes. 
Unwin.) 
The Shadows of Life. 
(Frederick Warne.) 
Inisn vendettas have formed the ground- 
work of many novels; and the latest worker 


By Charles Meyer. 


‘in this field is Mr. J. Fogerty, wh 
suppose that he seriously intends to dispute | peed legge yf A wo 
this; but if so, the first sentence of the | 


exciting story, 4 Hunted Life, is just clever 
enough to make us wish it were cleverer. 
It is a pity that the author, when planning 
his work, did not make up his mind what 
he was going to do with his characters. 
For example, throughout his first volume 
by far the most piquant personage is Juanita 
Morony, a beautiful Spanish-Hibernian 
maiden. We think there are interesting 
passages in store between her and James 
Forbes, and we have just got deeply 
interested in her, when she suddenly drops 
out of the narrative, never to be seen or 
heard of again, It is this failure in con- 
struction which is inimical to Mr. Fogerty’s 
success. We can scarcely believe that the 
writer of A Hunted Life is the same person 
who wrote that remarkable novel, Lauterdale, 
nearly twenty years ago. Yet he has 
plenty of talent, and humour and pathos at 
his command. The first volume of the 
story before us is full of smart sayings, and 
Irish life and character are delineated with 
real insight. The second and third volumes, 
with the terrible war waged by the brothers 
Ryan against their landlord, Mr. Power, 
and his son—which ends fatally in the latter 
case—contain several scenes of a powerful 
and tragic nature; but the general impres- 
sion left by the novel as a whole is un- 
satisfactory. We get rather a series of 
pictures skilfully drawn than a homogeneous 
work ; and for this reason we must still 
wait for Mr. Fogerty to redeem the promise 
of his earlier days. 

It is impossible to congratulate Miss 
Marryat on the production of 4 Bankrupt 
Heart. 





with a sketch of the handsome Miss 
Llewellyn, a Welsh farmer’s daughter, 
ostensibly the housekeeper but really 
the mistress of the Earl of Ilfracombe. 
Into her gilded cage of vice at Grosvenor 
Square falls the bombshell of an announce- 
ment that Lord Ilfracombe, who is at 
Malta, has cast her off in order to marry 
the daughter of Sir Richard Abinger. To 
do her justice, Nell Llewellyn seems to have 
loved the fickle peer deeply, and she now 
renounces all his offers of a settlement, and 
then proceeds to throw herself into the 
Thames. She is long supposed to be dead, 
but she was taken out of the river alive, 
and went back to her old home in Wales. 
Miss Abinger, who became Lady Ilfra- 
combe, had been a fast young person, but 
she had just managed to save her virtue. 
However, she had had some discreditable 
passages with a certain ‘‘ Jack” Portland, 
and to her horror she discovers that he is her 
husband’s most intimate friend, and that he 
is doing his best to ruin him by choating at 
cards. Lady Ilfracombe almost compro- 
mises herself to get back from Portland 
certain letters which she had written during 
their flirtations. Now comes in _ the 
Quixotic conduct of Miss Llewellyn. She 
loves Lord Ilfracombe with every fibre of her 
being, and finding that he loves his wife, 
she assists in bringing about a happy under- 
standing between them. Not content with 
this, when she learns the nature of Port- 
land’s hold over Lady Ilfracombe, she 
promises to marry him—though she abso- 
lutely loathes him—on his delivering up to 
her the packet of letters. Having obtained 
it she gives it to Lady Lfracombe amid 
much shedding of tears, and then she goes 
and takes poison to avoid marrying Port- 
land. Sir Archibald and Lady Bowman 
are social harpies worthy of Portland. 
There is unfortunately not the faintest 
scintillation of talent in the narrative to 
redeem its unsavouriness. 

Mr. Hornung gives us a clever and excit- 
ing Australian bush story in Zhe Doss of 
Taroomba. The “boss ” is not, as might 
be supposed, a rough, coarse settler, 
but a magnificent young woman named 
Naomi Pryse. Her physical beauty and 
noble disposition quite captivated young 
Engelhardt, a musical composer, who was 
driven for a time to pick up his living by 
tuning bush pianos; and Engelhardt him- 
self was so different from all those by 
whom Naomi was surrounded that she re- 
turned his affection. But there were men 
on the station who were little better than 
demons, and the vilest of these was deter- 
mined to wreak the foulest vengeance on 
Miss Pryse because she had rejected his 
overtures. Reinforced by two despicable 
villains, he made a night attack on the 
station, and it would have gone hard with 
Naomi and Engelhardt if they had not 
anticipated the assault and established a 
barricade. There are many strong scenes 
in Mr. Hornung’s story. 

The author of ‘John Orlebar” never 
wrote a better story than Doctor Quodlibet, 
which is a fine, healthy study of human 
nature under its nobler aspects. One 


Most of the characters are sordid, | scarcely knows whether to admire more the 


sensual, and despicable. The bock opens ' goodness of Bishop Quodlibet, with his daily 
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acts of philanthropy ; or Dr. Siegerson, who, 
to shelter the name of the woman he loved, 
suffered the prison stigma for a crime he 
had never committed. The nobility of his 
nature is only equalled by that of Jenny 
West, the heroine of this little sketch. We 
feel pity for Jenny’s uncle, the Rev. John 
Meredith, one of those over-scrupulous, 
unworldly spirits who are left behind in the 
world’s race. Theauthor calls his narrative 
‘a study in ethics”; but we like the 
extremely human way in which Doctor 
Quodlibet solved all difficult ethical pro- 
blems by practical deeds of Christian kind- 
ness. 


The writer of Shallows is evidently inex- 
perienced in literature, but she possessed the 
root of the matter. Closer attention to con- 
struction, and a larger breadth of canvas, 
will make a novelist of her. Her present 
—shall we say her first ?—venture in fiction 
is noticeable for its character studies; and 
chief of these is the little child Algy. It is 
difficult to draw children without making 
them either goody-goody with their wings 
spread for an angel-flight, or unconscionable 
prigs. Miss Swan has avoided these 
extremes, and sketched a child who is really 
natural. His little sayings are most 
amusing. When he visits Tattersall’s with 
his father, and sees that ‘dogs are not 
admitted,” he is so struck with the frequency 
of this announcement at public places, that 
he naively remarks, ‘‘ There don’t seem to 
be many amusements for dogs in London, 
daddy.” But Algy Drummond is also a 
manly little fellow, and the part he plays 
in the reconciliation of his father and mother 
after their long estrangement is very 
touching. We cannot quite understand a 
young and happy wifo behaving as Mrs. 
Drummond did, and going off to Homburg 
with a grass widow and a couple of officers ; 
but as there is a happy issue to all jealousy 
and misunderstanding between husband 
and wife, the escapade has no disastrous 
consequences. The novel reveals consider- 
able promise, but the author wants more 
grip and less effusiveness. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan is an able and a 
thoughtful writer, but we do not think she 
has done herself justice in .4 Daughter of 
To-day. She has cavght certain artificial 
developments of modern society, especially 
as affecting the “emancipated” young 
woman, and she has cleverly reproduced 
them. We are only speaking of the literary 
merits of the book, which are not so high 
as those of Miss Duncan’s previous works ; 
but as regards the chief character depicted, 
the failure is only attributable to the heroine 
herself, one Elfrida Bell, from the land of 
the Almighty dollar. It is rather hard to 
discover what the author is driving at; but 
at any rate Elfrida is a girl of decided 
talent, though it is by no means original as 
regards art, her first love. She drifts into 
journalism, first in Paris and then in 
London, but, although she succeeds by great 
smartness, she is distanced by people 
inferior in literary ability, such as her 
friend Janet Cardiff. Elfrida’s ideas on 
art, love, marriage, &c., are crude; and at 
length—unable to reconcile her theories 
with life’s experience—she commits suicide. 





There is a nice touch in some of Mr. 
Hodgson’s Vignettes, but beyond that we 
cannot go. There is the smallest quantity 
of matter that we have ever found in a 
volume of its size and price; but that of 
course would not matter, if the quality was 
all right. Here, however, lies our difficulty : 
Mr. Hodgson occasionally gives utterance 
to pretty sentiments and poetic thoughis, 
but some of his sketches are as without end 
as they might well have been without 
beginning. We must wait, as Carlyle said, 
- - what he is like when he writes a real 

ook. 


There is a fearsome illustration, por- 
tending trouble of some kind, on the back 
of Mr. Charles Meyer’s shilling ‘‘ shocker,” 
The Shadows of Life. The author states 
that he has drawn his characters from life, 
and some of his sketches are undoubtedly 
exciting. But we hope that detective 
stories are coming to the ond of their reign ; 
it is quite time that the higher class of 
literature had its turn. 

G. Barnett Smirn. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Lallan Songs and German Lyrics. By Ralph 
Macleod Fullarton (Blackwoods). There is 
much to welcome in Mr. Fullarton’s book. It 
appears from a preface that some of the 
translations from Heine and Goethe, which 
now follow the Lallan Sangs, appeared so long 
ago as 1858 at Cambridge in one of those 
undergraduate magazines which come and go 
with such rapidity. We may say at once that 
we are glad to have these scholarly renderings 
of foreign masterpieces put within our reach, 
for indeed they are worth perusing, and worth 
remembering. Surely all those who know the 
original of the translation quoted below, will 
be prepared to acknowledge that the English 
version is skilled work, a piece of very wise 
simplicity. 
** Once in a dream I wept ; 
In the grave I saw thee lie ; 
I woke ere yet the tear 
Upon my cheek was dry. 
** Again in a dream I wept ; 
I dreamed thou deserted’st me ; 
I woke, and a long long time 
I wept on bitterly. 
** Once more in a dream I wept ; 
I dreamed thou wast true to me still ; 
I woke, and have wept ever since, 
And never can weep my fill.” 
Among these translations there are other 
specimens of Mr. Fullarton’s exceptional 
ability in representing German lyrists in 
English, which deserve more recognition than 
we are able to give in the brief space at our 
disposal. We are tempted to leave the ex- 
cellence of the second part of this volume by 
the undoubted beauty of some of the songs in 
Scots, which represent the author as a creator 
of melodies. In these poems there is sun and 
shadow, country dances, and tears. That par- 
ticular pathos which belongs to the North is 
beautifully present, and we can say with con- 
fidence that it is many a long day since we 
were so much refreshed and established by a 
bundle of songs from across the border. There 
are three Highland reels which delight by 
their speed. Here is a stanza from the third: 
** But there is ane amang them a’ 
Wi’ cheek o’ wild rose, breist o’ snaw, 
Her wavy locks around her fa’, 
She needs nae mair adornin’. 
Blaw me, blaw fu’ cannilie, 
Saftly, pipers, sweetly, pipers ; 
Annie mine, O dance wi’ me 
Ae blissfu’ nicht to mornin’.’’ 


A Little Child's Wreath. By Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman. (Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane.) There is the grief that prevents utter- 
ance and the grief that finds a consolation in 
utterance. It is easy to understand 
that, in the task of composing a poetical 
tribute to a child unhappily lost, there 
resides for many a mother a tonic of the best ; 
but whether it is very wise or very kind to 
publish 550 copies of this expressed sorrow is a 
matter over which critics, amateur and pro- 
fessional, are not likely to agree. To us it 
seems that a grief so sacred should hardly be 
retailed for three shillings and sixpence. It 
might be logically objected to this argument 
that there are some joys too sacred for public 
celebration in verse. Well, we should not like 
a gentleman to write for the perusal of all and 
sundry forty sonnets upon winuing his sweet- 
heart, and we cannot help feeling that Mrs. 
Chapman has exceeded the bounds by issuing 
thie number of poems in memory of her great 
grief. Of the sonnets themselves there is not a 
great deal to be said. If there are few flaws, 
there are few glories. Mrs. Chapman’s gift of 
graphic expression may very easily be mis- 
taken for something finer ; but it is a genuine 
gift, which must not be allowed to pass un- 
regarded by. A power of concentration, too, 
is very observable. Mrs. Chapman closes each 
sonnet with the rhymed couplet; and this 
couplet is, in many instances, weighty with 
beautiful sense beautifully set forth. Scat- 
tered throughout the book there are lovely 
lines, but we must be allowed to say that we 
believe the authoress would have produced a 
better book if she had sung her pain in many 
metres. 


Persephone and Other Poems. By K. McCosh 
Clark (Sampson Low). It is very pleasant to 
be able to praise, and we should like to write a 
few kind lines about Mrs. Clark’s volume of 
verse; but, truth to tell, this would be a difficult 
task, unless faulty work were allowed to escape 
censure. We can detect in these two hundred 

ages no reason for their existence. A certain 
facility for stringing rhymes is apparent, love 
of flowers and Nature in all her guises is un- 
doubtedly present; but the power to write 
down poetry — actual, elated, arresting 
poetry—is as absent from Persephone and 
Other Poems as tropical heat is from 
the North Pole. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising to find Mrs. Clark 
using unbecoming means for ambitious sub- 
jects. Is it not something more than a pity to 
sing the return of Ulysses in stanzas so ordinary 
as these ? 


** What beggar at the gate doth stand, 
Unkempt, in sorry garments clad, 
And, leaning on his staff, with sad, 
Grey eye surveys the glutton band? 
** Lo! from within fall on his ear 
Loud song and strains of lute and lyre ; 
Scarce bridles he his rising ire 
At the rude scoff and ribald jeer. 
** He scans the revellers round, as one 
Who knows, and yet knows not, the throng 
Of faces, and who, absent long 
Returns to find some changed, some gone.’’ 


Not wishing to be unduly severe, we have 
searched this book carefully in the hope of 
finding some poems to commend. It is the 
fault of the authoress that we are disappointed. 


A Lover’s Diary: Songe in Sequence. By 
Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) It is all very 
well for Mr. Gilbert Parker to call his diary 
‘Songs in Sequence.” In reality this is @ 
sequence of sonnets in the form affected by 
Shakespere; and, to our thinking, 14/ 
sonnets — too severe a call upon the a 
reader. Only avery great poet can render a 
| sequence of such a length tolerable. We can 
| respect the talent, the enthusiasm, the energy 
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which are inseparable from the production of 
A Lover’s Diary ; but we cannot pretend to be 
much moved by Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
lyre. Let him give himself to us in 
prose. We know him for one of that 
small band of men who possess the right magic 
for telling a story as it should be told. In 
verse he loses vitality, though many of his 
sonnets are resonant and graphic. Sometimes, 
in common with most of those who handicap 
themselves by writing sequences of sonnets, Mr. 
Parker neither knows what to aim at nor what 
to miss. For instance. such a couplet as the 
following were better absent : 


‘* My lady, bright benignant star, shine on ! 
I lift to thee my low Trisagion.”’ 


This is no way to rbyme, and one of the three 
epithets is unfortunate. In the fragment we 
are about to quote there is a fine image, but 
why did the author allow the full and lal to 
come so close together ? 
‘* When you and I have played the little hour, 
Have seen the tall subaltern Life to Death 
Yield up his sword. s- 


There is a good thought spoiled by an ugly 
similarity of sound. 


Anthero de Quental: Sixty-four Sonnets 
Englished by Edgar Prestage. (David Nutt.) 
In translating these sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, Mr. Prestage set himself a hard task. 
He makes no claim to a perfection of rendering : 
he only wishes to arouse an interest in the 
extraordinary personality of Anthero de 
Quental. This he will certainly accomplish ; but 
we cannot help regretting that he has printed 
many of his uncouth lines, for some readers will 
surely form an incorrect opinion of the original. 
He should have taken a poet for mate. Though 
much may be gathered from these poems as to 
the individuality of their author, we have not 
found them the most interesting part of this 
beautiful little book. The autobiography 
which is included is a most important section, 
and may be cordially recommended to the 
attention of all those who are not stupidly 
insular. NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JoHN Murray will publish during the 
autumn Lady Blennerhassett’s Life of Talley- 
rand, translated from the German by Mr. 
Frederick Clarke. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press a book 
by the late Canon Liddon, entitled Clerical 
Life and Work. 

For the series of ‘‘ Great Educators,”’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, Mr. J. G. Fitch is 
writing a volume on Dr. Arnold and Matthew 
Arnold, with special reference to their influence 
on education. 


ENCOURAGED by the reception given to 
M. K. Waliszewski’s The Romance of an Empress 
(Catherine II. of Russia)—which has passed 
into a second edition—Mr. Heinemann hag 
made arrangements for the translation of 
another of the same author’s works, Avutour 
@un Tréne, or “ Royal Surroundings.” 


Mr. T. FisHER Unwin will publish in the 
autumn all the collected stories of John 
Oliver Hobbes in a single volume, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 


Unver the title of The Scottish Songster, 
Messrs, Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier announce 
a sketch of the life of Caroline, Baroness 
Nairne, author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” 
Itis written by her great grand-niece (Mrs. 
A. R. Simpson), and will contain a number of 
portraits, a facsimile of handwriting, and a 
reproduction of a ae by Lady Nairne of 
“The Auld House” at Gask. 





Tue “‘ Fur and Feather” series will be com- 
pleted by the addition of three more volumes : 
The Pheasant, written by Mr. A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, and Mr. 
A. J. Innes Shand; The Hare and the Rabbit, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and others; and 
Wildfowl, by the Hon. Scott-Montagu and 
others. 

It is stated that Mr. J. B. Bury, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has undertaken to prepare a 
new edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, with introductions, notes, and 
appendices, showing the results of recent 
knowledge. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations,” published by Messrs. G. P. 
Patnam’s sons, will be Mr. Strachan 
Davidson’s Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman 
Republic. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, will 
publish next month a story by Mr. J. Gordon 
Phillips, entitled A Highland Freebvoter, deal- 
ing with the romantic career of James 
Macpherson—he who “ played a spring, an’ 
danced it round, below the gallows tree ’’—and 
giving a picture of lifeand manners in the north 
of Scotland in the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Exxuior Srock announces for early 
publication a work entitled The Power of the 
Will, by H. R. Sharman. 

A VOLUME entitled Parables and Sketches, by 
Mr. Alfred E. Knight, will be issued shortly 
by Messrs, Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, with 
four illustrations by the author. 


MEssrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will also publish shortly a story by Evelyn 
Everett-Green, entitled Miss Uraca, with four 
illustrations by Ella Burgess. 


Messrs. Percy Lunp & Co., have in the 
press a brochure entitled Snap Shot Photo- 
graphy, or the Pleasures of Hand Camera Work, 
by Mr. Martin J. Harding, illustrated with re- 
productions from his own photographs. 


Tue Sunday Schoo! Union announce the 
following for early publication :—The Perfect 
Home, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller ; The Teacher 
and the Class, containing contributions from 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Rev. Dr. Stalker, the 
Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, and the Rev. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie ; Under the War-Clouds: a 
Tale of 1870, by E. F. Pollard, a lady who 
was attached to the nursing staff during the 
Franco-Prussian War; and, in the ‘‘ Splendid 
Lives” series, John Horden, Missionary Bishop: 
a Life on the Shores of Hudson’s Bay, by the 
Rev. A. R. Buckland, with illustrations. 


Tue New Review for September will contain 
a story by Sarah Grand, entitled ‘‘ The Un- 
definable’ ; and reminiscences of Rossetti, by 
Miss Hall Caine, who knew the poet-painter 
when she was a child. 


A SERIAL story by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
entitled ‘‘The Queen’s Scarlet; or, by your 
Right” will be commenced in the number of 
Chums published next week. A tinted plate 
of ‘ Wellington’s First Encounter with the 
French,” from the picture by Mr. George Joy, 
will also be given with this number. 


TuE Rev. W. J. Stavert, rector of Burnsall, 
in Yorkshire, has printed (in a very limited 
issue) the register of St. Mary’s Chapel at 
Conistone in his own parish, which goes back to 
1567; and also the first part of the parish 
register of Skipton-in-Craven, from 1592 to 
1680. The latter, we may mention, contains 
entries concerning the Longfellows and the 
Wadsworths, from whom the American poet 
was descended. 

WE learn from the New York Critic that Mr. 
Francis P. Harper has acquired: the —E * 
of Lamb’s “‘ Confessions of a Drunkard.” It 





fills eighteen pages and a half, and is bound at 
the end of a copy of the author’s works in two 
volumes (London, 1818), a presentation set to 
Lamb’s friend Barron Field. Each volume 
contains Field’s book-plate; and the text has 
been enriched with many explanations and 
— presumably by that gentleman’s 
an . 


Mr. JosEPH JAcoss has reprinted from the 
Jewish Chronicle a paper which he read last 
May before the Jewish Historical Society of 
Englaud, upon “ Little St. Hugh of Lincoln.” 
As those who have read the author’s Jews of 
Angevin England will anticipate, he does not 
content himself with telling again the old 
story; but he examines it critically, from the 
point of view of chronicle, ballad, and _ tradi- 
tion, and is able to contribute a few fresh 
suggestions. The contemporary documents of 
the trial of the Jews for child-murder are not 
to be found at the Record Office; but Mr. 
Jacobs has been able to discover some which 
refer to subsequent proceedings. With the 
aid of Jewish names thus supplied, and other 
scattered evidence, he has attempted to piece 
together an ingenious narrative of the facts, as 
they may have actually occurred. It is a very 
pretty piece of historical reconstruction. 


* Tue August number of the British Chess 
Magazine (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an 
interesting document for the early history of 
chess. It isa MS. in Italian, describing and 
commenting upon a number of games; and 
both internal and external evidence seem to 
concur in assigning it to Polerio, a famous 
layer of the end of the sixteenth century, who 
eft other similar MSS., which have been 
described by Dr. Van der Linde. 

THE name of Mr. Silva White was erroneously 
given in the last number of the ACADEMY as 
executor of the late Sir Samuel Baker. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
FREEDOM, 


Wuen I would think of what is freo, 
O timeless one, I think of thee ! 
Thou hast forgotten how we went together 
Across the heather 
Where I am left behind ; 
And I rejoice thy motions are 
Swift, indifferent and far : 
The birthsprings of the wind 
Are for thy roving ; and for me 
The joy of bringing all these things to mind 
We thought together, 
Treading the little pathways of the heather. 


MICHAEL FIELD, 
On the Moors,: Yorkshire. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important article in the current 
number of the English Historical Review (Long- 
mans) is ‘The History of a Cambridgeshire 
Manor,” by Prof. Maitland. The manor in 
question is that of Wilburton, which formed 
art of the ancient estates of the see of Ely, 
but was surrendered by the bishop to Queen 
Elizabeth, and now belongs to Mr. Albert Pell. 
The series of its court and account rolls extend 
almost continuously from Edward I. to Henry 
VIII. Prof. Maitland—who is careful -not to 
generalise from a single example—first explains 
the administrative and economical system of 
the manor in the thirteenth century, showing 
how the main features continued practically 
unmodified for some four hundred years. The 
only material change is that the agricultural 
service due from the customary tenants was 
gradually commuted for a money rent, and 
this money rent, when once fixed, became 
permanent. Prof. Maitland also gives evidence 
to prove how the customary tenants slowly 
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acquired the status of freemen. The phrase 
of holding ‘‘ by the rod and at the will of the 
lord according to the custom of the manor” 
goes back to the time of Richard II. The 
other articles are—the story of the conspiracy 
of Dr. Lopez, in the later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, by the Rev. Arthur Dimock ; a continua- 
tion of Mr. M. Oppenheim’s elaborate report 
on the administration of the navy under 
Charles I., in which he incidentally remarks 
that the present admiral’s flag (St. George’s 
cross on a white ground) dates from 1649; and 
a sketch of the career of Marshal Catinat, by 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Lloyd. Among the original 
documents we may mention some papers of 
Holgate, Archbishop of York, in the time of 
Edward VI., edited from copies in the Bodleian 
by the Rev. Nicholas Pocock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WILLIAM BROWNE, OF TAVISTOCK. 
Aug. 16, 1894, 

While engaged on the pleasant task of edit- 
ing the poems of William Browne, of Tavistock, 
for Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s ‘ Muses’ 
Library,” I was fortunate enough to make 
several small discoveries concerning Browne’s 
life and writings which were handsomely 
acknowledged by Mr. A. H. Bullen in his 
introduction to the book. 

Perhaps the most important of these finds 
was the administration act relating to Browne’s 
property, dated November 6, 1645, which 
affords positive proof: first, that the poet died 
in the ‘poore cell’ which, as be tells Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, he had chosen for his 
** sequestration from all businesse”’ at Dorking, 
in Surrey; and secondly, by a comparison of 
dates, that the William Browne who was buried 
at Ottery St. Mary on December 1, 1645, could 
not possibly be the author of ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” as Anthony i Wood surmised 
(Athenae ii., 366). 

Wood’s careless conjecture has been repeated 
as an absolute certainty by many writers on 
Ottery St. Mary, among others by Mr. F. G. 
Coleridge in the Transactions of the Exeter 








Diocesan Architectural Society (i., 52). With- 
out adducing a particle of evidence for such a 
statement, Mr. Coleridge informs his readers 
that Browne was “‘ for many years a resident at 
Ottery,” and adds that Robert Southey, when 
visiting the church, told him that from 
‘“‘internal evidence,” as well as from the 
‘fact’ of Browne’s residence at Ottery, he 
thought the fine epitaphs in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, commencing with ‘‘ Under this monu- 
ment lyes one” (1617) and “If wealth, wit, 
beauty, youth, or modest mirth,” (1618) were 
written by him. Archdeacon Cornish, too, in 
his Short Notes on Ottery St. Mary (P. 34) gives 
Browne a place in ‘‘ biographical notices of 
deceased persons connected with the parish.” 
There is nothing in Browne’s writings or in the 
— register to connect him with Ottery; I 

ave proved that he cannot be the man buried 
there in 1645; while to establish the author- 
ship of the epitaphs, it would have to be shown 
that Browne, who was certainly no professionul 
epitaph-maker, had acquaintance with the 
persons whose virtues they celebrate. 

While on the subject of anonymously-written 
epitaphs, I may mention that Browne’s versicles 
on ‘‘ Man” (Poems, ii., 285), which he has also 
introduced into the first song of the third book 
of ‘‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ”’ (ib., ii., 44), appear 
to be a feeble imitation of the poem beginning 
‘* Like to the falling of a star,” which is found 
among the poems of both Francis Beaumont 
and Bishop Henry King, and which in turn 
bears a striking similarity to the twelve pretty 
lines engraven on Alderman Humble’s monu- 
ment in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
commencing, ‘‘ Like to the damask rose you 
see.” 

Nor do I think that Tavistock can claim the 
honour of being Browne’s burial-place. Through 
the kindness of the vicar, I have satisfied myself 
that the register is saturated with Brownes, 
people of low degree, in no way connected with 
the poet. The man interred there on March 
27, 1643, might well be one of these. Were he 
the poet, it is scarcely likely that his widow 
would neglect to take out letters of administra- 
tion until two years after his death, especially 
as the property left by the poet appears to 
have been of considerable value. In the un- 
settled state of the country, anyone interested in 
the estate of a deceased person would promptly 
take all necessary measures to get possession of it 
by application to the proper court. Besides, 
Browne in his latter days was oftener seen, I 
suspect, at Horsham in Sussex—an easy distance 
from Dorking, where too his wife’s relatives 
lived—than at Tavistock; and he might, with 
far greater show of reason, be identical with 
the William Browne, ‘‘ householder,”’ buried at 
Horsham on September 9, 1642, than with the 
man interred at Tavistock in the following 
year. 

I believe that Browne was buried where he 
died, at Dorking, despite the silence of the 
register. The one entry in the Dorking 
register which relates remotely to him is that 
recording the burial of his sister-in-law, Joyce, 
the wife of Robert Coytmore, and youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Eversfield, Knt., of 
Den, Horsham. She died at Dorking, probably 
in Browne’s house, on October 24, 1643, after 
a brief experience of married life, and was 
buried on the 27th in the chancel, a circum- 
stance noted very conspicuously in the register. 

Certainly nothing is to be found concerning 
Browne and his family in the registers of the 
parishes round Dorking, such as Leigh, where 
there is a Browne vault, Reigate, and Betch- 
worth, the family seat; nor was he buried in 
Salisbury Cathedral, near his patrons, the 
Herberts. The registers of the Temple Church 
have also been searched for traces of him, as 
have those of the neighbouring churches of 
St. Dunstan and St. Bride, Fleet-street. 
Gorpon GoopwIN. 








ON AN ANCIENT METHOD OF COMPUTING 
LOSSES IN WAR. 
Oxford: Aug. 14, 1894. 
According to Procopius, when an ancient 
Persian army set out on an expedition, each 
soldier, in the presence of the king and his 
eneral, threw an arrow into a wicker basket 
oem top:xos), which was then sealed up with 
the royal signet. When the expedition was 
ended, the baskets were unsealed, and each 
soldier that returned drew out one of the 
arrows, the remainder whereof, being counted, 
showed the number of his comrades that had 
been killed in battle or taken prisoners. As 
the Byzantine historians are not always at 
hand, I will quote the original from Dindorf’s 
edition (Bonn, 1833, pp. 97, 98) : 


véuos éot) TMépoas, qvixa emt trav wodreulwy Tivas 
orpareterSar péAdovot, Toy wiv Bacirda él SIpdvov 
Tov Basirelov kaSijoSat, Kopivous 5€ of roAAOUs évTad3d 
mn elvat, nai mapeivac wey toy orpatnydv, ds 5h Te 
otpat@ én) rovs evayrious etnynoeaSu éxldotés ears, 
mapévat 5t ro orpdrevua TovTo és Tov BagiAéws Thy 
ihw Kar’ bvdpa eva, kal abtav Exarrwy Bédos tv és 
Tas tdpras pirreiv, meTa BE adras wiv TH BavirAdws 
oppayid: karacernuacuévas puvadocer3ai, ewerdav Se és 
Tlépoas éravion Td oTpdtevua TOUTO, TAY oTpaTiwTav 
éxagrov ex tay appixwy ev adapeioda Bédros. apid- 
pobyres obv tav Bedav dca mpds Tav avdpav odK 
avijpnta, ofs emixerrar } Tih abrn, ayyéAAover TH 
Bacire? rd TARI0S Tav odK eravnKdyvTwWY OTpaTiwTar, 
tatty Te doo ev TH woACup TeTEAEUTHKaTW EvdnrAX 
ylvovra. odtw wiv ody Mépras 5 vduos éx waraiod 
exer. 


The late Sir Samuel Ferguson, in a prefatory 
note to his noble poem of “‘ Conary,” pointed 
out the similarity of this Persian practice to 
the following incident in the ancient Irish 
romance, “The Destruction of Da Derga’s 
Hostel,” of which there is a copy in a MS. 
of the end of the eleventh, or the beginning of 
the twelfth, century : 


Toscurethar bedg na dibergaig a Tracht Fuirbthen 
7 doberat cloich cach fir léo do chur chairnd, ar 
ba si deochair lasna fianna hi tossuch eter orgain 
7 maidm n-imairic. Oorthe nochlantais intan bad 
maidm n-imairic. Card immorro fochertitis intan 
bad n-orgain. Carnd rolaiset iarom intan sin uaira 
ba orgain. ... Ar dib fat{hJaib dorig[én]set a 
carnd .1. ar ba bés carnd la dibirg 7 dano co tintiis 
a n-esbada oc Brudin. Cach déen nothicfad sliu 
tiadi noberad a cloich asin charnd, co farctais 
immorro cloch[{a] in lochta no mairfitis occi, conid 
assin rofessatir a n-esbada. Conid ed armit éolaig 
in tsenchassa conid fer cach clochi fil hi Carnd 
Leca romarbait dona dibergaib oc Brudin. 

** The marauders started from Tracht Fuirbthe,* 
and they bring a stone for each man to build a 
cairn, for this was the distinction which the 
Fianna formerly made between a Massacre and 
the outbreak of an Onslaught. When it was the 
outbreak of an Onslaught they used to plant a 
pillar-stone; but, when it was a Massacre, they 
used to build a cairn. On that occasion it was 
a Massacre, so they set up a cairn.... For two 
causes they made the cairn, (first) because it was 
the custom of marauders (to do so), and (secondly) 
in order that they might know their losses at the 
Hostel. Whoever came thence safely would take 
his stone from the cairn, and the stones of those 
that were slain were left therein. And hence 
they would ascertain their losses. And those that 
know the story relate that for every stone which 
is (now) in Carn Leca there was one of the 
marauders slain at the Hostel.’’—Lebor na hUidre, 
pp. 86-878. 


At the end of the tale we have: 


Imthtis immorro na [n]dibergach cach oen tena 
dib © Brudin dollotar cosin carnd dondrénsat isind 
aidchi remideogaid, 7 bertatar cloich cach fir béo- 
giiti leo ass. Oonid ed romarbad dib oc Brudin, 
fer cach clochi fil hi Carnd Leca. 

‘** But, as for the marauders, everyone of them 
that escaped from the Hostel went to the cairn 
which they had built on the night before last, and 


* A strand near Malahide, about nine miles 
north of Dublin. 
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thereout they took a stone for each man of them 
not mortally wounded. So that this is what was 
slain of them at the Hostel, a man for every stone 
in Carn Leca.’’—Lebor na hUidre, p. 99°. 


The instance just quoted is thus referred to in 
the Dindienchas, that curious collection of topo- 
hical legends compiled, probably, in the 
twelfth century. I will quote from the copy 
in the Irish MS. at Rennes (fo. 99° 2*) : 
dia tu[d]cadar tri meic Conmind meic Conmaic [7] 
tri hui Désa oidhci samna do thigh Deirg do gabail 
Bruidne da Derga for Conaire, commus tor[r]jach- 
tadar hi Sk‘d Lecca, co n-ebeart Lomna Druth 
friu cloch cach fir do fuirmedh isin tsle‘s, ar co 
fesdais a lin ac dul 7 co feedais a tesbuide ic 
tuidecht on togailt sin, 7 facbait cloch cach mairb 
ann. 

‘‘ When the three sons of Conmenn son of 
Conmac and the three grandsons of-Désa, marchcd 
on Halloween to Derg’s house to take Da Derga’s 
Hostel on Conary, they arrived at Sliab Lecca, 
and Lomna Druth told them to set a stone [a 
handstone, Jiac /dime, according to the Book of 
Leinster] for each man of them on the mountain, 
so that they might know their number when going 
to, and their losses when coming from, that 
Destruction ; and there for every dead man they 
leave a stone.’’ 

The same tale is told in verse in the Book of 
Leinster, p. 195°, ll. 11-26. 

In the Dindsenchas of Carn Mail we seem to 

have another instance of the practice. I quote 
the oldest copy—that in the Book of Leinster, 
p- 170% 17]: 
Luigaid Mal rocuired a Herinn lucht cethri long 
co hAlbain, co toracht afrithisi dochum Herenn 
co mérlongas Alban, co tucastar cath do Uléaid 
7 co roemid riam. Cloch dano cach fir doriacht 
don chath la Lugaid, is de doronad in carn, 7 is 
fair robii Lugaid oc cur in chatha. 

‘* Lugaid Mal (‘ Lord’) was driven out of Ireland 
to Scotland with the crews of four ships. But he 
came again to Ireland with Scotland's great fleet, 
and gave battle to the Ulstermen and routed them. 
For each man who came with Lugaid to the 
battle there was a stone, and thereof was built 
the caim (called Carn Mail), and Lugaid was on 
that cairn while fighting the battle.” 


So far as I know, the history of the Farqu- 
harsons (Clann Ferchair) furnishes the latest 
instance of the practice in question. According 
to the New Statistical Accoun® of Scotland, 
vol. xii., p. 650, 

“about seven miles down [the Braemar valley], 
on the north side of the river Dee, there is a narrow 
pass between the water and the base of a high 
hill, and through this pass runs the line of road 
leading to Aberdeen and alco to Fort George, and 
close by is a large cairn of small stones, which is 
called Carn na Cuimhne, that is, the cairn of remem- 
brance. Under the feudal (sic) system, when the 
chieftains on any alarm being given called out 
their adherents, they had to march through this 

8, and on the said cairn each laid down a stone, 

y which means every successive party could 
discern the number that had advanced towards 
the scene of action, and upon their return, by 
counting the stones thus deposited, it wasdi covered 
how many of the men were amissing, or had fallen 
in the field of battle.’’ 


Nearly to the same effect writes Mr. 
McConnochie in his Deeside, p. 128 : 


“Carn na Cuimhne was the slogan of the Farquhar- 
Sons. The story told of this cairn is that when 
each clansman attended at the muster-ground he 
brought a stone which he laid down near the 
cairn. On the return from the expedition to which 
they had been summoned each survivor removed 
4 stone from the heap, and the stones thus left | 





* Other copies are in the Book of Ballymote, | 
: fe the Book of Lecan, p. 463°; and H. 3.3, 

. 214, 

+ MS. tocbail. 

{ Other copies are in the Rennes MS., fo. 118° 4; 
the Book of Ballymote, p. 402°6; the Book of 
Lecan, p. 511; and H. 3 3, p. 63°. 





answered to the number of tke slain, and were 
then added to the cairn.” 


This, or a similar oral tradition, seems to have 
been the source of some touching verses in 
Tonica (London, 1891), p. 49. The deceased 
author was Mr. Wm. Johnson (afterwards Cory), 
a fellow of King’s, Cambridge, and an Eton 
master : 
** A prince went down the banks of Dee 
That widen out from bleak Braemar 
To drive the deer that wander free 
Amidst the pines of Lochnagar. 


‘** And stepping on beneath the birks 
On the roadside he found a spot 
Which told of pibrochs, kilts and dirks, 
And wars the courtiers had forgot ; 


** Where with the streams, as each «lone 
Down to the gathering river runs, 
Each on one heap to cast a stone, 
Came twice three hundred Farquharsons. 


** They raised that pile to keep for ever 
The memory ot the loyal clan ; 
Then, grudging not their vain endeavour, 
Fell at Culloden to a man. 


** And she whose grandsire’s uncle slew 
Those dwellers on the banks of Dee, 
Sighed for those tender hearts and true, 
And whispered: Who would die for me?” 


Perhaps some Highlander who knows will 
say (1) whether the Farquharsons who marched 
to Culloden under Farquharson of Monaltrie * 
erected a cairn? (2) if so, whether this cairn 
is identified with the Cairn na Cuimhne? and 
(3) whether there is any other instance of the 
practice described in this letter ? 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








THE OGHAM X AT DONARD. 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: Aug. 10, 1894. 

I have read with much interest Mr. Mac- 
alister’s remarks on the Ogham inscription at 
Donard, which, from the INIQI or INIGI of 
Mr. Brash and Sir Samuel Ferguson, he has 
developed into IAQINIXOI, assuming the im- 
perfect seventh character to be the Ogham 
sign X. 

In reference to the writer’s courteous mention 
of my attempt to fix the value of that sign, 
permit me to explain that the doubt he indi- 
cates as to my concurrence with him in judging 
that ‘‘ y hardly expresses the guttural sound 
of the letter,” and that it is only an ‘‘ approxi- 
mate equivalent,” bespeaks on his part some 
slight misapprehension of my views, which were 
fully stated in the ACADEMY of March 17, 1894. 

To make this clear—the question being im- 
portant—perhaps I may be allowed to quote a 
few sentences from the statement referred to: 


‘The Ogham X,’’ I wrote, ‘‘ cannot in some cases 








have the value of za, but can only represent a 
consonant .. . possibly G or K passing into semi- 
vowel sounds, ... like one of the Runes, which 
‘had the power of a, sometimes of nu, and often 
of = or A’ (Canon Taylor)....I am inclined to 
think that the Ogham sign was a semi-consonant, 
with a pronunciation variously combining 1 with 
c or G, or softening into y. Among modern letters, 
perhaps y in its various functions is the nearest 
general equivalent to the Ogham sign X.’’ 

It is this last sentence which Mr. Macalister 
has too exclusively considered ; it was merely 
illustrative, my rendering of the sign is offered 
in the sentences that go before. 

In the Donard inscription, dealing with the 
saiae character, Mr. Macalister seems inclined 





to read it as P, which he tentatively adopts in ! 
his diagram. Frankly speaking, I cannot per- 
suade myself that the sign ever signified P. 
The ‘‘Turpili” bilingual legend furnishes the 
sole reason for such an inscription, yet the 


| letter and the sign there seems to be alterna- 





° Farquharson of Invercauld did not, I believe, 
** go out” in the Forty-five. 


tives more probably than equivalents. It has 
been but little noted that the Ogham alphabet 
did, at some period, possess an equivalent for P : 
‘*A short line drawn parallel to the stem-line 
represents the consonant r’’ (O’Donovan Jr. 
Gram., p. xlviii). Viewing this even as a late 
and pedantic fancy, it tends to show that the 
letter thus provided for had no existing repre- 
sentative. 

Accepting—in the Donard inscription—Mr. 
Macalister’s IAQINI, may we suppose these 
letters to be the genitive termination of a 
proper name, incomplete perhaps at the outset 
as the stone is partly buried? The X might 
then begin another word, as at Monataggart— 
BROINIENAS XOINETAT DRENALUGOS ? 

In confirmation of the view that X some- 
times represents a guttural consonant, compare 
two Ogham legends found in a cave at Dunloe 
—MAQI TTAL MAQI FORGOS MAQI MUCOI TOICAC, 
and DEGO MAQI MUCOI TOICAXI (Brash, Oy. 
Mon., pp. 232-4). 

SouTHEsK. 








HONORARY DEGREES AT HALLE, 
Cambridge: Aug. 18, 1894. 

Tam glad to find that the ACADEMY is quite 
right, and that I was in the wrong. The 
notice that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred upon me at Halle on 
August 3 reached me on August 17: a fortnight 
after the event. It seems probable that some 
previous communication, intended for me, was 
lost in the post. 

I apologise for the mistake, a natural one 
under all the circumstances. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 

[The name of Mr. F. H. M. Blaydes ought 
to have been included among the Englishmen 
upon whom the University of Halle conferred 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. Mr. Blaydes 
was, indeed, the centre of the proceedings. The 
“ Vespae”’ was performed in his honour; and 
he made a large presert to the printer at Halle 
who had carried through his monumental 
edition of Aristophanes. 

We may add that Mr. Blaydes has just 
published Adversaria in Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (423 pp.). It is dedicated to Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, ‘‘ studiosissimo et in auctoribus 
tum Graecis tum Latinis emendandis feliciter 
versato.”” 

We may further take this opportunity of 
stating that the University of Konigsberg has 
conferred the honorary degree of Ph.D. upon 
Prof. Robinson Ellis, who is thus described in 
the diploma: ‘‘ summo philologorum Britanniae 
decori, faustissima Latinorum poetarum cen- 
sura praecipue Catulli carminum doctis et 
laboriosis editionibus principi non superato.” — 
Ep, ACADEMY.) 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS 

Four parts have now been issued of Prof. 
F. W. Oliver’s Natural History of Plants, 
translated from the German of Kerner von Mari- 
laun (Blackie). When completed, this will be a 
Text-book of Botany such as has never yet 
appeared in the English language, not only 
adapted for the general reader, but indispens- 
able also to the scientific botanist who desires 
to keep abreast of his subject. If the promise 
of the early numbers be fulfilled, it will deal in 
the most exhaustive way, not only with the 
structure of plants, but with all the intricate 
and difficult questions connected with their 
physiology. ‘The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent, and possess the unusual merit of 
being also original. Each part has also a 
beautiful coloured frontispiece. The work is 





intended to be completed in sixteen monthly 
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parts, and will be one of the best and cheapest 
scientific works ever produced in this country. 


An Introduction to Structural Botany. By 
D. H. Scott. (A. & C. Black.) Notwith- 
standing the numerous existing manuals of 
botany, this fills a useful place not previously 
occupied. It has the advantage of not havin 
been written as a text-book for examinees, an 
is therefore independent of any arbitrary sylla- 
bus. Three types—the wall-flower, the white 
lily, the spruce fir—-are taken as representing 
the three great ‘divisions of flowering plants, 
Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, and Gymno- 
sperms; and all the important points of struc- 
ture and physiology are adequately treated. 
Many of the illustrations have been drawn 
specially for the work; others have been 
selected with discretion. The work ought to be 
widely used by botanical students, 


Pror. F. O. Bower’s Practical Botany for 
Beginners (Macmillans) is an abridgment of the 
elementary portions of his standard Course of 
Practical Instruction in Botany. It is intended 
as a guide to beginners in the first steps of 
their laboratory work, and may be trusted as 
such. The drawback to its use is the very 
small number of illustrations, without which 
the clearest description is often unintelligible 
to the beginner. This defect will almost com- 
pel the student to have also at hand some 
other more copiously illustrated handbook. 


HIEROGLYPHS IN CRETE. 


WE quote from the Times the following report 
of a paper on ‘“ A New System of Hieroglyphs 
and a Pre-Phenician Script from Crete and the 
Peloponnese,” read by Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
before the British Association in the section of 
anthropology :-— 


‘*Mr. Evans called attention to the widespread 
existence of forms of picture- writing among 
primitive psoples. It stood to reason that 
analogous systems had once existed within the 
European area, and some traces might still be 
perhaps found in such prehistoric relics as the 
mysterious figures known as the Maraviglie, carved 
on & limestone rock in the heart of the Maritime 
Alps. He himself had found painted ye 
designs of a like nature on a Dalmatian cliff, and 
in Lapland they might still be said to survive. 
But evidence of the exietence of a fully-developed 
hieroglyphic systera on European soil had been 
hitherto lacking, though recent discoveries had 
established the fact that in Asia Minor, the pre- 
historic remains of which showed such intimate con- 
nexion with those of the Greek and Thracian lands, 
a hieroglyphic system had grown up, independent of 
the Egyptian, to which the general name of 
** Hittite’? had been given. The revelations, begun 
by Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns and Mycenae and still 
accumulating every day, had brought to light on 
the soil of Greece itself a very ancient civilisation, 
in many respects the equal contemporary of those 
of Egypt and Babylonia; and they might well ask 
themselves, ‘ Was this civilisation wholly dumb? 
Were the Myceneans so far below many savage 
races as to have no written form of inter-commu- 
nication? Homer at least contained a hint that 
some form of written symbols was in use. During 
a journey to Greece in the preceding year, he him- 
self had obtained a clue to the existence of a 
peculiar kind of seal stones, the chief find-spot of 
which seemed to be Orete, presenting symbols of 
a hieroglyphic nature. This spring he had been 
able to follow up his inquiries by the exploration 
of the ancient sites of Central and Eastern Crete ; 
and the result of his researches had been to 
bring to ligut a series of stones presenting picto- 
graphic symbols of the same nature, so that he 
was now able to put togethor over seventy symbols 
belonging to an independent hieroglyphic system. 
More than this, he had discovered, partly on stones 
of similar form, partly engraved on prehistoric 
vases and other materials, a series of linear char- 
acters, a certain portion of which seemed to 
grow out of the pictorial forms. Both these sys- 








tems of writing were represented on the diagrams 
before them. It would be seen that, as in the case 
of the Egyptian and Hittite symbols, the Cretan 
hieroglyphs fell into certain distinct classes, such 
as parts of the human body, arms and implements, 
animal and vegetable forms, objects relating to 
maritime life, astronomical and geometrical sym- 
bols. Some of them, such as the two crossed arms 
with expanded palms, belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs which is rooted in primitive 
gesture language. The symbols occurred in 
groups, and there were traces of a boustrophedon 
arrangement in the several lines. ‘The comparisons 
instituted showed some interesting affinities to 
Hittite forms. Among the tools represented, 

. Evans was able to _ recognise the 
‘template’ or ‘templet’ of a decorative 
artist, and with the assistance of a model of this 
symbol ; taken in connexion with a design supplied 
by a Mycenean gem found in Orete, he was able 
to reconstruct a Mycenean painted ceiling 
analogous to those of Orchomenus and the 
XVIIIth Dynasty Egyptian tombs of Thebes 
(circa 1660 .c.). The linear and more alphabetic 
series of symbols was shown to fit on to certain 
signs engraved on the walls of what was 
apparently a Mycenean palace at Knossos, and 
again to two groups of signs on vase handles from 
Mycenae. It was thus possible to reconstruct a 
Mycenean script of some twenty-four characters, 
each probably having a syllabic value. It further 
appeared that a large proportion of these were 
practically identical with the syllabic signs that 
survived among the Greeks of Cyprus to a com- 
— latedate. This Cypriote system threw a 
ight onthe phonetic value ofthe Mycenean. Re- 
suming the results arrived at, Mr. Evans said that 
they had now before them two systems of primitive 
script—one pictographic, the other linear—both, 
as was shown by the collateral archaeological evi- 
dence, belonging to the second millennium before 
our era and to the days before the Phoenician 
alphabet had been introduced among the 
Greeks. The relations of these two forms of 
script to one another still needed elucidation, and 
they certainly overlapped one another chronologi- 
cally. Some pictorial forms, however, of the one 
class clearly appeared in a linear form in the other, 
the double axe, for instance, being found in two 
stages of linearisation—the simpler form identical 
with the Cypriote character /e. On the whole, the 
pictographic or hieroglyphic series seemed more 
peculiarly indigenous to Orete, and the linear 
forms to be Mycenean in the widest sense. The 
Eteocretans, or indigenous stock of the island, 
who preserved their language and nationality in 
the easternmost district of Crete to the borders of 
the historic period, certainly used these hiero- 
glyphs. Mr. Evans gave reasons, based on his recent 
archaeological discoveries in Eastern Crete, for 
believing—what had long been suspected on his- 
toric and linguistic grounds—that the Philistines, 
who, according to unanimous Hebrew tradition, 
came from the Mediterranean islands, and who 
were often actually called Krethi in the Bible, in 
fact represented this old indigenous Oretan stock, 
and that they had here the relics and the writing 
of ‘the Philistines at home.’ In Egyptian monu- 
ments these people, who came from the ‘ islands 
of the sea,’ were seen bearing tributary vases of 
forms which recurred on a whole series of en- 
graved gems seen or collected by Mr. Evans in 
Eastern and Central Crete. Their dress, their 
peaked shoes, their long hair falling under their 
arms, all reappeared on Cretan designs representing 
the inhabitants of the island in Mycenean times. 
In view of these facts, Mr. Evans asked whether 
certain remarkable parallels observable between 
some of the Cretan photographs and the earliest 
forms of Phoenician letters might not best explain 
themselves by this early Cretan colonisation of the 
Syrian coasts.’’ 

IN continuation of the above, we quote from 
the New York Nation the following letter, 
addressed by Dr. Halbherr to Prof. A. C. 
Merriam, describing the results of his excava- 
tions in Crete, under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute of America :— 

** My recent explorations have extended from the 
heights of Camares, upon the southern slopes of 
Ida, as far as the mountains of Lassithi toward the 
provinces of Pediada and Rhizokastron. After 











the partial examination of the necropoles of Curtes 
and Oamares, I made an important investigation 
in the necropolis of Erganos, where I searched three 
beehive tombs of the Mycenean epoch, one of which 
was quite intact aud completely | preserved. It 
contained the remains of six bodies with all their 
funeral furniture, consisting of a varied collection 
of Mycenean vases, almost unharmed, and in the 
original position in which they were deposited 
a thousand years before Christ. These were all 
gathered after their position had been noted, care- 
ful plans were made of the tombs, and the best 
preserved skulls were deposited in the museum at 


Candia, where they will serve for the study of the 


race which spread the Mycenean culture in Orete. 
The importance of this discovery is enhanced by 
the fact that no necropolis here has ever been 
studied before with scientific accuracy. Now we 
have the materials from Oamares, OCurtes, and 
Erganos for the first essay upon these primitive 
remains in Crete, and forcoasiderably advancing the 
question of the Mycenean culture in the isles of 
the Mediterranean. 

** Besides this, I have discovered two towns 
hitherto unknown. The one is that to which the 
necropolis upon the mountains of Erganos be- 
longed, the other a large city situated upon a 
height between Lyttos and Tnatos. The former 
was rather poor; the latter has furnished me with 
some inscriptions, one of which was archaic, and 
also a good harvest of fragments of fine Mycenean 
vases and of archaic Greek pottery with representa- 
tions in relief. I obtained here also some small 
prehistoric or Eteocretan stones, bearing new 
syllabic signs which connect them with the dis- 
coveries made recently by Mr. Arthur J. Evans. 
I too have turned my attention to the study of 
this prehellenic writing of Orete, and am adding 
some contribution each day. During the past 
week I have entered in my list two new signs on 
two stones discovered at Vorus, near Phaestus. 

** We have also explored a grotto near Lebena, 
where some vases were found similar to those 
called Theran (often placed about 2000 8 c.), some 
objeets in stone, and a prehistoric habitation. In 
another grotto situa on the slopes of Ida, a 
large number of fragments of very ancient pottery 
have also been gathered.”’ 

Finally, we may mention that M. Salomon 
Reinach has an article on the subject in the 
current number of L’ Anthropologie, in which 
he claims (not unnaturally) that the diacoveries 
of Mr. Evans confirm his view of the inde- 

endence of a primitive European civilisation. 

ncidentally he remarks concerning the antici- 
pations of Prof. Sayce, ‘que l’on trouve de 
nos jours 4 l’avant-garde de toutes les grandes 
découvertes.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue date fixed for the meeting of the 
British Association at Ipswich next year is 
September 11, with Sir Douglas Galton for presi- 
dent. Liverpool has been chosen as the place 
of meeting in 1896 ; and Toronto has been en- 
couraged to give an invitation for the following 
year. Ithas also been decided that section D 
be henceforth called zoology, instead of 
biology ; that a separate section be constituted 
for botany; and that section I. consist of 
physiology, with experimental pathology and 
experimental psychology—the last mentioned 
change to come into operation at the Liverpool 
meeting. 


THE following is a list of the grants of 
money — to scientific purposes by 
the general committee :— 

** Mathematics and Physics.—Prof. Carey Foster, 
electrical standards, £25; Mr. G. J. Symons, 
Sa of meteorological phenomena, £10: 

rd Rayleigh, mathematical tables, unexpended 
balance; Mr. G. J. Symons, earth tremors, £75; 
Dr. E. Atkivson, abstracts of physical papers, 
£100; Mr. Howard Fox, reduction of magnetic 
observations made at Falmouth Observatory, £50: 
Prof. A. W. Riicker, comparison of magnetic 
standards, £25; the Rev. R. Harley, calculation of 
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certain integrals, £15; Lord M’Laren, meteoro- 
logical observations on Ben Nevis, £50; Prof. 
§. P. Thompson, uniformity of size of pages of 
Transactions, &c., £5. 

‘“* Chemistry.—Sir H. E. Roscoe, wave-length 
tables of the spectra of the elements, £10; Dr. 
T. E. Tho action of light upon dyed colours, 
£5; Prof. iE. Armstrcng, formation of haloids 
from pure materials, £20; Prof. W. A. Tilden, 
isomeric naphthalene derivatives, £30; Prof. J. E. 
Reynolds, electrolytic quantitative analysis, £40. 

“' Geology.—Prof. E. Hull, erratic blocks, £10 ; 
Prof. T. Wiltshire, palaeozoic phyllopoda, £5 ; 
Prof. J. Geikie, photographs of geological interest 
£10; Mr. J. Horne, shell-bearing deposits 
at Clava, &c., £10; Dr. R. H. Traquair, euryp- 
terids of the Pentland Hills, £3; Mr. H. B. 
Woodward, new sections of Stonesfield slate, £50 ; 
Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, exploration of Calf Hole 
Cave, £10; Prof. T. G. Bonney, investigation of a 
coral reef by boring and sounding, £10; Sir John 
Evans, nature and probable age of high-level flint- 
drifts, £10; Prof. A. H. Green, examination of 
locality where the cetiosaurus in the Oxford 
Museum was found, £20. 

“* Biology.—Dr. P. L. Sclater, table at the Zoo- 
logical station, Naples, £100; Mr. G. OC. Bourne, 
table at the Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, £20 ; 
Prof. W. A. Herdman, zoology, botany, and 
geology of the Irish Sea, £10; Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
zoology and botany of the West India Islands, 
£50; Sir W. H. Flower, index of genera and 
species of animals, £50. 

“* Geography.—Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, climatology 
of Tropical Africa, £5; Mr. H. Seebohm, 
exploration of Hadramaut, £50. 

‘Mechanical Science.—Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 
calibration and comparison of measuring instru- 
ments, £50. 

** Anthropology.—Prof. A. Macalister, anthropo- 
metric measurements in schools, £5; Dr. R. 
Munro, lake village at Glastonbury, £30; Sir J. 
Evans, exploration of a kitchen - midden at 
Hastings, £10; Mr. E. W. Brabrook, ethno- 
graphical survey, £30. 

** Physiology.— Prof. M’Kendrick, physiological 
applications of the phonograph, £25. 

‘Prof. R. Meldola—corresponding societies, 
£30. 

“* Total, £1093.” 


FINE ART. 


Sandro Botticelli. Von Hermann Ulmann. 
(Munich. ) 
Herr Utmann has done his work well. He 
has, perhaps, discovered nothing, but he 
has omitted nothing; he has grouped his 
facts, he has pondered their significance, 
he has carefully described everything he 
has seen, and, on the whole, temperately 
described it; he has inserted in his text 
process-plates, no worse, and some better 
than the generality of such wares; he has 
added an index (a good index) and a list, 
nearly complete, of his man’s works. In 
this list he has, with a superfluity of ex- 
haustiveness, given his notion of the 
authenticity of each piece; and if here he 
shows himself a Morellian or (even more 
trenchantly) a Frizzonian, it must be added 
of him that he has tempered his oracular 
dispernsations with deliberate criticisms— 
which Signor Frizzoni with his swashing 
blow is not apt to do. It is not easy to 
find him tripping in this part of his book. 
There are, however, to be added a little 
Saint Barbara at Lucca, a Virgin and Child 
of Mr. Wayne’s, lately at the New Gallery, 
and a beautiful Simonetta, once Lord 
Dudley’s and sold at Christie’s two years 
ago as a Filippino Lippi—which it trans- 
parently was not. But as to his critical 
decisions upon the genuineness of pictures 
bearing Sandro’s name, that is another 





affair. I hold him wrong in taking away 
from Botticelli and giving to a providentially 
named Botticini the National Gallery As- 
sumption, wrong in giving to Piero di 
Cosimo the Chantilly Simonetta, and to 
Sandro the girl’s portrait in the Pitti. The 
Duc d’Aumale’s picture has the vigorous 
brutality and flatness of the Pollajuoli, 
the Pitti portrait can only be a Piero della 
Francesca and has nothing to do with 
Simonetta Vespucci, who, whatever else 
she was, was a beauty. On the matter of 
the Assumption in our gallery, I may be 
permitted to refer to the Acaprmy for 
January 9, 1892, where I adduced the 
reasons which led me to waive Signor 
Frizzoni’s similar opinion. Herr Ulmann, 
who, like Frizzoni and everybody else, 
wholly misses the point of the picture and 
its heretical content, decides against Sandro’s 
authorship, upon the ground that his draw- 
ing of a more or less identical subject—the 
cloud of angels in one of the Dante illus- 
trations—is a much better piece of work. 
But the argument has no force. For, to 
begin with, the subject is not the same: in 
the Assumption the heavenly host is con- 
templative, in still ecstasy; in the Dante 
drawing they illustrate Dante, for 

** Questi ordini di su tutti rimirano, 

E di git vincon «i, che verso Dio 

Tutti tirati sono, e tutti tirano.”’ 
The ‘tanto disio” of Dionysius, and of 
Dante, and of Botticelli had to be expressed. 
Again, there was hardly a painter of 
Florence whose drawing was not bolder 
and technically better than his painting. 
Florence was pre-eminently a school of 
drawing; so, for that matter, was Umbria. 
Compare Perugino’s drawing with his 
painting, compare Lippi’s, Verrocchio’s! 
They had a pen line not to be equalled for 
tenderness and expression; they could wash 
clouds of colour into their bistre and sepia, 
which never appear in their crimson and 
gold altar-pieces. Sandro with a pen and 
Sandro with his brushes were different 
men: one was an artist ; the other, by com- 
parison, a conscientious mechanic, before 
whose incrustations of detai. .ud goldsmithry 
the creative line too often disappeared. On 
the Simonetta question I should like to 
enlarge, but forbear out of tenderness for 
my space. Tradition (not always, and never 
wilfully, a liar) gives her name to Sandro’s 
most lovely and most girlish Venuses and 
Madonnas. She is said to endow the 
foamborn Venus (in the Uffizi) with her 
witchery and pathos; she is said to be 
behind the woful, wan Zipporah in the 
Sistine Chapel ; again she is the Madonna 
Incoronata ; in the magnificent tondo in the 
National Gallery (which Herr Ulmann, by 
some inconceivable aberration of insight, 
denies to Botticelli), it is she who gives our 
Lady the rapt gaze of a Mysteriarch.* If 
* This beautiful piece has also led Mrs. Costelloe 
astray in the cerious pages of the Nineteenth Century. 
She there announced three discoveries concerning 
it: first, it was signed on the back by Sangallo 
the architect; second (and consequently), it was 
painted by bim; third, the National Gallery 
authorities had wickedly concealed the signature. 
It is only necessary to say that a signature on the 
back of a fifteenth-century picture does not denote 
authorship, but ownership; and that, if printing 
the signature in the Catalogue be concealment, then 
the Gallery has ‘‘ wilfully hidden’’ Sangallo’s name. 





she is here, then, she is also, beyond all cavil, 
the original of the Frankfort and Dudley 
portraits; nor is there any difficulty in 
tracing her resemblance in the Chantilly 
portrait which has her name—siMoNETTa 
JANVENSIS VESPVvcoI—inscribed at its base. 
The difference of handling and the differ- 
ence of conception, which betray a different 
authorship, would account for the fail from 
dignity to impudence, from debonnaireté to 
che. Herr Ulmann is not ready with any 
decision. He does not, of course, accept the 
Pitti portrait. If that is Simonetta, she is 
in none of Sandro’s pictures— 
** Candida é ella, e candida la vesta, 

Ma pur di rose e fior dipinta e d’erba : 

Lo inanellato crin dell’ aurea testa 

Scende nella fronte umilmente superba ”’— 
says Politian of her. None of that is in 
the drooping little girl of the Pitti. And, 
on the other hand, he takes the Frankfort 
portrait to be merely a “‘ Schinheitsideal ” of 
the painter’s, but compares it, truly enough, 
with one of the Hours (the central one) in 
the Primavera (whose gaze, oddly, is riveted 
on the Giuliano-Hermes), and with the 
Venus of the Nascit’ and of our Mars and 
Venus. So that, perhaps, with me, he hasa 
sneaking kindness for the tradition which 
saw her filling these beautiful forms with 
their expressiveness. 

Our age may claim, with some com- 
wee that it has discovered Sandro 

otticelli. Perhaps he ‘‘ supplies a want” 
brought upon us by the revival of Gothic 
and the Oxford Movement; for it is certain 
that he is much sought in circles to whom 
Madonnas are more than Venuses, and who 
take no satisfaction in the thought that to 
Sandro they were much the same. The 
fashion in pictures is a curious study. 
What young poet of Keats’s temper would 
now set about decorating his walls with 
** Pictures all Salvator’s, save a few 

Of Titian’s portraiture, and one, though new, 

Of Haydon’s in its fresh magnificence ”’ ? 
Surely not a Keatsian choice with the world 
before him and Spenser in his heart! 
How could he have mated Spenser better 
than with some Cassone-front of Sandro’s— 
white-kirtled girls dancing in a sparsely 
flowered mead? The same frugality of 
material, the same throbbing imagination all 
riotous behindit, giving itallits extraordinary 
richness of effect. If Spenser is the poets’ 
poet, Botticelli is the poets’ painter. 

For, after all, he was unique in an age 
where distinction was hereditary and in the 
blood. Idealism was spread deep and wide 
over Tuscany, but Sandro was the most 
diligent idealist of them all: not content to 
dream, struggling also, in whatever com- 
pany or set of notions he might be drifting, 
to clothe the fair things which all Florence 
inhaled—to exhale them again crystallised 
in shapely bodies. Greece—dead and 
buried, dug up and set to flitting like a 
ghost in the brisk Tuscan land—Greece was 
of the essence of Tuscan dreams; and for 
Sandro, until his light died down and grew 
grey with Savonarola, ‘‘ broken, hinted 
sights” of Greece sobered the Tuscan 
landscape, Venus lit to earth in a 
bay of the Mediterranean, and a staring, 
blue-eyed Judith (not Hebrew, not Tuscan, 
but Greek as he knew Greeks) sped 
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over the hills of Fiesole. While, how- 
ever, there was much effort to reconstruct, 
passionate but pitifully dry effort to build 
up the bleached bones, Sandro’s labour was 
to give them form and colour: not, indeed, 
like their comely old habiliments—less sure 
of themselves, looser fitting, worn more 
consciously than these — but beautiful 
always because of the added touch which 
betrays the spirit informing them, making 
them what they are—the wistful, misty 
surmise of one of the most inveterate 
dreamers of Florence. It is this, and Herr 
Ulmann does not fail to notice it, sets 
Botticelli over against Piero di Cosimo and 
Filippino Lippi, and even a greater man, 
Andrea Mantegna; it is this which makes 
him, as it were, the plaintive accompanist 
of Pico della Mirandola and Hieronimo 
Benivieni, and even of poor old Matteo 
Palmieri’s orphic discords. It is this 
obviously ethical strain in him which ranges 
him with poets rather than painters, which 
distinguishes him finally from plastic artists 
pure and simple, such as Lippi and Luca 
della Robbia, and which, when ho lit upon 
a paintable historical incident—the story of 
Apelles or the death of Lucrece—drove him 
into the heart of the story, to grasp the 
ethos of the matter rather than what idce 
plastique it might enfold. It is a pity, you 
may think, that a born poet should drift 
into illustration. It is a pity that we should 
like best in him what was least paint- 
worthy, because song-worthy. His exuber- 
ance has not the right play in such a 
medium. Ile was driven into indecorous 
corners: his /ruchtbarkeit (a word we may 
envy the Germans), his pregnant Venus, his 
snoring Mars, the disordered rout he makes 
of what would have been a solemn frieze in 
Lucian’s day, arresting the supreme mo- 
ment in the poising of calumny. We seein 
these things the straining of a caged 
imagination ‘‘mewing his mighty youth” 
in a prison which showed him the aun, yet 
held him fast. [t is a pity, but not un- 
common in our own day. Every now and 
then Fortune—a cynical jade when all’s 
said—gives a jerk to the skeins in her 
hand, and lives are at cross-purposes. She 
sets a painter jigging in motres, or compels 
a poet to lie among the pots—to the high 
detriment of all and sundry. But for some 
such twist Sandro, subject of much surmise 
and (in his defects at least) imitation, would 
have been singing a broader stuve than 
Politian and a deeper than Ariosto’s, For 
with Politian (and it was the drawback to 
the art of his day) the pedant is at work as 
often as the poet. That made him sing 
the Elegy for Lorenzo before a looking- 
glass, and filled the Orfeo with the stores of 
a mythological dictionary. Sandro is never 
the mere archaeologist: not enough of 
one, say some people, who complain of 
his Gothic Nasciti and bicker over 
Hermes or Favonius, the Zephyr of 
April or the Boreas of March. Iustead, 
he broods over some far echo of Lucretius 
caught up by the rococo fluting of the 
Giostra, plucks out the heart of the story, 
and sets it to some stately old processional 
music of his own—his own and the anti- 
phonalists’ of his Catholic Church. That 





is a new thing: it may be a hybrid thing, 





but it is Botticelli’s own. No other Italian 
has done it quite, except (very differently) 
Giorgione. For the same method in a later 
day, for a similarly personal and povtical 
and vivid result, we must go to Corot. And 
if Corot’s is a cass of the essentially poetic 
genius set to painting of a high order—the 
highest order—Blake’s example gives us 
another where the moral idea overflows and 
outmasters the expression in the proportion 
of three to one. Sandro comes somewhere 
between the two. We might put him level 
with Rossetti. 

It is not Herr Ulmann’s fault exactly 
that we cannot find these things explicitly 
in his book. He appears to prefer dates, 
and I do not say he is wrong. I should 
like dates very much if I could get enough 
of them; but I do not find many in his 
pages that I had not before I opened them. 
Sandro’s birth-date and death-date we know. 
His fresco work is dated more or less 
exactly—the Saint Augustine, for instance, 
in 1480; the Sistine Chapel between 1481 
and 1483, the Villa Lemmi somewhere 
about 1486. It was in 1490, it would seem, 
he painted the fine Annunciation for the 
Guardi Chapel in 8S. Maria de’ Pazzi, and 
Herr Ulmann deserves the credit of having 
ascertained this approximately by his dis- 
covery of the date at which the chapel was 
consecrated. In 150), as Mr. Colvin told 
the readers of the Acapemy as long ago as 
1871, he painted the Fuller-Maitland Nativity 
in the National Gallery. It was his last ; 
in 1510 he died. Beyond this we have 
never certainly gone: beyond it Herr 
Ulmann cannot take us, unless as floating 
upon his floods of surmise. 

The visit to Rome is the watershed of 
Sandro’s life. Herr Ulmann is right to 
give it a prominent position and a chapter 
to itself. All that was best and most 
essential in the art of the fifteenth century, 
all the facets of Sandro’s own spirit are 
reflected there :—His wistfulness, the kind 
of strain there was ever on him, his ex- 
uberance, and then the things which reveal 
these — his sensitive, nervous line, his 
pure and cool colour, his love of ornament 
and his architectural disposition of the 
masses of his picture. Every student in 
Rome must have been struck with the 
feeling of blessed relief with which his eye 
encounters this broad band of gracious 
antic figures moving as in some state revel 
or masque, these pure washes of wholesome 
silvery blue and green, the sense of some- 
thing clean (as in early June mornings), 
contrasted as all is with the tarnished pro- 
fusion of the sixteenth-century work, with 
which unhappy Rome is crammed. It is 
the most decisive object-lesson in Florentine 
art there can be. For Sandro it was the 
culmination of his golden time, his dally- 
ings with a faint delightful old Paganism 
and what not. After it came, for him, 
Savonarola and the griping of poverty— 
relieved, we may hope with Herr Ulmann, 
towards the end—much darkling over the 
esoterics of the Commedia and much dis- 
illusionment. Indeed, so markedly does 
the stamp of his work alter from this time 
forth, that I cannot agree with Herr Ulmann 





| Nascitd di Vencre after the Roman episode. 





To my mind the Venus of the Nascita 
was painted while Simonetta Vespucci was 
still alive; I believe she was, in point of 
fact, his model. I see in the Zipporah of 
the Sistine a remembrance of her, saddened 
to the woebegone ghost she there is, by her 
untimely death some few years before the 
fresco was painted ; and I cannot think that 
after painting that, he went back to the 
serene mystery of birth on the shore of his 
Tuscan Cythera. Herr Ulmann’s reasons, 
lying principally in differences of handling, 
do not seem to me to outweigh this high 
improbability ; it is highly improbable he 
would work a picture out of the Giostra, 
then go to Rome for two years upon an 
elaborate theological utterance, then return 
to Florence and pick up his Giostra where 
he let it drop. I suspect Herr Ulmann of 
hypercriticism here, but forgive him for his 
manly resistance of the many temptations to 
conjecture which a life so clouded with age 
and silence must throw out. In matters of 
fact it is but right to say that Herr Ulmann 
has proved himself diligent to seek and 
exact to record. I may tell him that the 
beautiful portrait belonging to Lady Alfred 
Seymour is undoubtedly of Giovanna degli 
Albizzi, who is, as he knows, the initiate in 
one of the Lemmi frescos. I should like to 
ask him why he calls Baccio Bandini a 
‘* mythischer ” ; and I would beg him, if he 
sees another edition, to correct his proofs. 
His pages are at present sadly at fault. 
The errors in the text one can correct in 
passing ; but what is to be made of English 
like this: ‘“‘ But it in the instance it is 
difficult to give a decised opinion because 
the picture is hung high, and also because 
it is possibly repainted” (p. 124, n. 1)? 
There are some wild Italian passages too. 
They are all the more conspicuous because 
the book is such a conscientious, thorongh, 
and thought-out piece of work. 
Maurice Hewterr 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WADI LULU. 
Londoa: Augus’ 20, 1894. 


It is a well settled rule that, when a new 
place is added to a map, by virtue of discovery 
and survey, the discoverer has the right t» 
give it the name by which it is thenceforward 
to be kaown. It is often his sole reward. In 
the exercise of this right, I gave the name of 
Lulu—‘‘the pearl”—to the valley whose 
remarkable characteristics had escaped the 
attention even of the natives. Lying below 
the level of the hill, and immediately south of 
the Gharaq basin of the Fayoum, and com- 
municating with the great Raiyan depression 
beyond, it has acquired importance in con- 
nexion with the topography of this district. 
The name was adopted by the British and 
Italian Governments in 1888 and 1891. It was 
recognised by the Inspector-General of Irrigt- 
tion for Upper Egypt, and appears in bis 
book on the Fayoum and Lake Moeris in 1892. 

In the volume of plans published this year 
by the Reservoir Department, Mr. Willcocks 
has arbitrarily changed my descriptive term 
and called the Wadi Liernus, after an engineer 
| now employed at the Barrage. This name, 
_ however, will not be adopted by the Egyptian 
| Government; and I trust that no cartographer 
will, after this warning, be led to put it upon 





when he puts the Primavera before and the | the map of Egypt. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tux Autotype Company will publish shortly, 
in a very limited edition, ninety-three drawings 
by Albert Diirer, reproduced in facsimile from 
the originals in the print-room at the British 
Museum, with descriptive letterpress by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. The size of the volume will be 
imperial folio. 

A PICTURE by William Dyce, representing 
St. John leading home the Virgin Mary from 
the Sepulchre, which exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1860, has been presented to the 
National Gallery. The donor wishes to remain 
anonymous. 

DurineG the past year the committee of the 
municipal art gallery at Leeds was fortunate 
enough to receive the sum of £700 from the 
Government gr. nt for technical education. 
One-half of this was spent in the purchase of 
technical books; the other half was devoted to 
acquiring art works for the gallery. Among 
the works thus bought were—oil-paintings, by 
Mr. David Murray and Mr. Edwin Hayes; 
pen-and-ink drawings, by Mr. Joseph Pennell 
and Mr. Herbert Railton; and a number of 
proof etchings—including examples of the work 
of Méryon, Mr. Whistler, Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, Prof. Hubert Herkomer, Mr. Oliver 
Hall, and Mr. C. J. Watson. 


M. GRANDIDIER has presented to the Louvre 
his collection of ceramics, which contains some 
unrivalled specimens of Oriental porcelain— 
the only condition being that he shall himself 
remain curator of it until his death. 


WE hear from a correspondent that a project 
is being seriously discussed at Florence to 
profane the historic church of Or San Michele, 
so closely connected with the name of Orcagna, 
by converting it into a market or exchange oi 
some sort. 


THE committee of the Society for. the Pre- 
servation of the Monumeuts of Ancient Egypt 
have published (Kenny) a useful pamphlet, 
dealing in » popular manner with the proposed 
reservoirs in the valley of the Nile. After a 
general statement of the question, a list is given 
of the chief objects of archaeological, historical, 
and artistic interest, that would be submerged 
by a dam at Assuan, showing that the Temple 
of Philae is by no means the only one, or even 
the most important; and at the end is a sketch 
map, on a iarge scale, marking the principal 
sites mentioned. 





THE STAGE. 
A pLAy, founded on Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 
The Manxman, was produced by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on 
Wednesday night, and met with a very favour- 
able reception. Mr. Wilson Barrett himself 
took the part of Pete Quilliam. 


Dr. HEINRICH FELBERMANN has completed 
a four-act play of modern life, which will 
shortly be produced at a London theatre. A 
version of the same play will be acted almost 
simultaneously in Germany and Hungary. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


_“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub- 
lished., ...'The book is full of helpful thoughts.”’ 
Christian World, 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 


= ld4th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
obn, 


“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.” — Methodist Recorder. 


Lospoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvstisuers, 
21 anp 22, Furniva Street, E.C,; and all Booksellers. 
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COMPLETION OF THE 


“BORDER” WAVERLEY. 





READY, SEPTEMBER ist. 


CASTLE DANGEROUS. 1 vol. 
CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, &c. 1 vol. 


Ten Ercutnes by or after H. Macseru-Rarsurn, G. D. Armour, and D. Y. Cameron, 


Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


Prices for Complete Sets in Leather Bindings may be obtained from all Booksellers. 


: ~ CHOICE BOOKS and PICTURES offered by 
LOWE (CHARLES), NewStreet, Birmingham 


Arundel Society’s Publications, complete set books included 130 0 0 
Not quite complete oe ” - - 2% 00 
———. Ivories, 170 in magnificent oak polished case, 28draws 35 0 
“Punch,” original choice set, vols. 1 to 103, new, halt-morocco 46 0 
“ Punch,” original, in years (new, half-morocco) 1841 to 1860... 12 12 0 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, 9 vols., purple morocco, very choice 

set, cost £150 


—— 8 vols., thick folio, half-calf, cost £125 
Autograph Letters, collection of over 500, mostly with the 
envelopes o* ee *. ee oe ss +. 
British Association Reports, complete set, new, half-calf_ . 
George Morland Prints, splendid set of 12 coloured original, ee 
3 


ramed_.. os 9s ne i ms - - ee 
Abotsford Waverley Novels, 6 sets. Kindly write for samples 
Sir Richard Steel, magnificent Kneller Portrait of, large framed 38 0 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe do, do. 2 0 
Nice example of Simon Voste, wood block books on vellum .. 3 0 
Perfect example of Wynken DE Worpe, 1509 a oe . = 0 
Remarkable collection of Autographs of Members of Par- 
liament during the Reform i - os “ oo & 
Parliamentary Speeches, collection of 28 vols, new, half- 
purple morecco, uncut —... + = as ee on! 
Scott, Sir W., complete choice set of 100 vols. , purple morocco, 
gilt, cost £60... me a a ae ‘s . - 24 
Thackeray, complete works, Edition de Luxe, 26 vols., elegant 
crimson morocco, cos ) . 4 
Villon Seciety’s Arabian i 
Sowerby’s Botany, fine set, equal to new, last edition, 12 vols. 
Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols., large paper, coloured plates, 
elegant crimson morocco, cost £150 es i os « 2 
Gallery of Fashion, very choice set old tree calf (faultless), 7 vols. 5 
Chapman’s Homer, fine copy, criginal old calf, gilt back 2 
Enelish Spy, The, uncut, 2 vols., £22; another copy, polished 
morocco, 2 yols... ea te na - “ih o. oo 
Pennant’s London, many hundred extra Plates, and choice 
Portraits, 2 vols., atlas folio BA sl am os i. oe 0 
Thackeray, W. M., unpublished unique Portrait by D'Orsay 60 0 
Ainsworth's Novels, set of first editions, 15 vols., polished calf 42 0 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated and extended, 4 vols., 
purple morocco. . “ on wa - es 0 
Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, large paper, splendid copy 0 
Exquisite Drawing by Cipriani a ‘a es 0 
of Assorted Books for 


LOWE’S £5 PACKAGE Asylums, I ospitals, 


Village Libraries, School Libraries, Working Men’s Institutes, Public 
Libraries, and for Private Families, have given great satisfaction 
wherever sent. These Parcels consist of from 150 to 200 volumes, and 
are books well selected, and most useful for the = »oses named, 

These books are all very carefully selected, and are books of a deeply 
interesting and instructive character, and are mostly in their original 
binding, in nice clean condition (cost nearly £20). No duplicates 
supplied. Books not approved of will at once be taken back and ex- 
changed for others. 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of making presents of books, these 
lots are specially adapted, as they are nice clean copies, and well 
selected from many thousands. 

PARCELS MAY BE HAD FROM £1 Is. UPWARDS. 


BOOKS! 


WANTED TO PURCH ‘ 
CHARLES LOWE, 

NEW STREET (EXCHANGE BUILDINGS), BIRMINGILIAM, 
Libraries and Small Quantities of Old and New Books, 
Manuscripts, Periodicals, Engvavings, Old Fortraits, &e , 
purchased, FULL VALUE GIVEN. 


0 
0 
0 


0 


ghts, 9 vo's., vellum, gilt, nice as new 0 
0 


4 
3 
5 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIiLREKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. - Je 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn Lelow £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS YER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. | 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SUILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulare, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Take with you on Vacation 
A TABLET 


VINOLIA 


Price 4d. 


Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kine Witt Srreer, Srranp. 


MUDIE’'s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—-Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Libravy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., B.C 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.0. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
ook Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records, 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,&c.,ata moderatecait 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BAND & 0O.’S Al SAUCE, 
ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


| PorreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


| ]{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r [URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








| GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
SO AP.| 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S.. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMIN 
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